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Herbert - Hall, March 10. | 


ES! my dear Loviſa, you are an 
extraordinary. girl, not to expreſs 


the leaſt uneaſineſs on an occaſion that | 
. would be thought ſufficient, cauſe. of 
| uneaſineſs to any one that poſſeſſes but a 
ſmall ſhare of vanity. To have at your 
time of life, a young creature of whom 


pPraiſe is laviſh, i introduced as 2 compe- 
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;#itor-in- the glorious taſk of captivating 
-the hearts of mankind, would not be 
thought ſo defirable a circumſtance by 
many of the fair-ſex I believe. 
But you have no idea of extending 
Sour [conqueſts you ſay. You will be 
contented to reign in the heart of one 
-deſerving man. But where is he, Louiſa? 
Lou have not yet, you tell me, found 
him. I think then you ſhould endeavour 
o increaſe the number of your ſlaves, 
and, from the train, ſelect the moſt 
eworthy. _ 
1know Menil is a favourite with your 

Family; but you have ſtrangely deccived 
me if he is one of yours. No, Louiſa, 
Four time is not yet come. 4a 
But, Harriet Denby, When is ſhe to 
take up her reſidence witli you ? I hear 
The is amazingly handſome, and that that 
-Epither fuirs her, as ſhe captivates at Art 
ſight.— IL am apprehenſive The will not 

We Foutid, capable of friendſnip with her 
- own 
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own ſex.——The adoration of the men ge- 
nerally engroſſes thoſe great beauties.— 

She correſponds with Lady Fielding's 
youngeſt ſiſter, who, in my mind, is ex- 
tremely inferior in mental qualifications 
to her Ladyſhip. She is young, _ 
and without ſentiment, 

I know not how it is; but I do 1265 
together like Miſs Denby's becoming part 

of your family. — Part of your family 
What an idea does that conveyd Away 
with it. 

It is not that I am fearful ſhe will: rival 
me in your's or any one's affections.— 
Nor do I pretend to poſſeſs what the 
French call preſentment. But what then 
is it ?—T know not.—Therefore-it:thall 
follow the idea it occaſioned. — 

I cannot keep it out of my head. How 
ridiculous What buſineſs is it of mine? 
Yet, I think, were I Miſs Denby, I 
ſhould not chooſe to come int a family on 
ſuch circumſtances.— Though you will 

B 2 ſay 
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fay the fortune ſhe. will have, when of 
age, will prove the advantage on her fide, 
— Poſſibly then your father wiſhes there 
may an union take place between this 
beautiful Harriet and your brother. — 
Don't you, - Louiſa, think he does? —It 
muſt be ſo.—He never elſe could think. 
of bringing his ward home to his own. 
houſe. She had many friends of her 


late father's. 
Your brother, my dear, will not be 


proof againſt her charms, no obſtacles can 
preſent themſelves ; — and Harriet, the | 
lovely Harriet, will be but too happy in 
being your ſiſter. : 

_ I think Charles e the moſt 
animated froſt- piece Jever beheld. — With 
all the glow of youth, health and ſpirits, 
he is ice itſelf. —In him, as in a fine clear 
froſty day, we are cheared by the ſight of 
the ſun, without being warmed by its 
beams. 


While 
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While he was with us laſt ſummer, I 
knew not what to make of him. There is 
a tender politeneſs in all he ſays, but not 
a diſtinguiſhing one. He is equal to 
all. 

| He will addreſs juſt the ſame civil 
things to every woman in company.—1 
declare he treated me in the ſame manner 

as he would his grandmother. You know 
few girls in the world are leſs vain than 
me, yet I was rather piqued at him ſome- 
times. But if he is indifferent, as a young 
fellow, to young girls, he is an exemplary 
brother, —You know your own happineſs 
too well, Louiſa, to need my expatiating 
on the ſubject. Not a word, there- 
fore, will I ay farther, after I have aſſured 


you how ſincerely I am | 
Tour affectionate, 


08h. e 
EmiLY HR BERT. 
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LETTER: II. 
1 
To Miſs HERBERT. 


Berkeley-Square, March 13.. 


NIL Y.! my dear capricious girl, 
how very different is the ſtyle of your 
laſt letter from-your former ones! Should 
you not rather felicitate one on the acqui- 
ſitiom of a companion of my own ſex, and 
age, than draw ſtrange inferences, and 
alarm yourſelf with your fancied conclu- 
fions ?* What alls the beloved of my 
8 
I promiſe myſelf great pleaſure in the 


ſociety of Miſs Denby.—1 want a female 


companion.—Too early deprived of the 
proptreſt;; the only happineſs in my ſitu- 
ation reſults from the tender, the more than 
common: paternal love and attention of 
the beſt. of fathers. My mother you. 
Enow. died when I was too young to re- 
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tain any of thoſe inſtructive leſſons ; ſhe* 
was undoubtedly qualified to inculcate : 
but my father happily was formed for the 
taſk he undertook ; certainly the moſt. - 
laudable. and -pleaſant in the world, the 
forming to virtue and honour the tender 
minds of the little innocents, to bs 
he had given a being! 

- True, Emily ; Miſs Denby has bela 
tions both on her father's and mother's - 
de : but relations not ſuited.to the edu- 
cation ſhe has received, and the fortune 
ſhe will poſſeſs. They are people who- 
live altogether at a great diſtance from the 
metropolis, and ſtrangers to the beam 
monde. Mr. Denby was willing his daugh- 
ter ſhould be acquainted with polite life, 
before ſhe became a principal performer 
in it, as miſtreſs of a family. 

He had ſeen ſome inſtances of young 
girls, who had been brought up with al- 
moſt a monaſtic ſecluſion from the world, 
launch into all its follies on the firſt en- 
B 4 trance 
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trance into it: ſome inſtances. of which 
had been fatal to the repoſe of their fa- 


milies. 


rr 
Where could he find ſo proper an thy 


lum for youth and beauty as in the hoſpi- 


table houſe of his old approved friend? 

I wiſh much to ſee Miſs Denby. She has, 

I find, many admirers, tho* none particu- 

larly diſtinguiſhed by her.—Perhaps, as 

you humourouſly ſay of me, her time is not 
yet come. Indeed I believe that to be the 
caſe with me. Does it not ſound ſtrange 
in this forward age, as it is called, that at 


nineteen I ſhould ſay I have not yet ſeen 


the man, whom I could not ſo far prefer as 
ever to ſuppoſe I could like him to ad- 
dreſs me? But yet it is a veritable fact. 

Mr. Menil is, as you ſay, a favourite, 


and worthy to be ſo, of my family.— 


You have long marked him as my lover. 
He never appeared in that light to me; 
and though I allow him to be amiable, if 


he ever ſhould, I ſhall be ſorry. | 
The 
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The ſimile you beſtow on my brother 
diverted me. It ſhould ſeem, —tho* you 
perhaps are not apprized of it, —as if he 
could .not raiſe a genial warmth in the 
breaſts of the fair. Poor Charles! 
Well, but you allow him ſome merit 
however; his attachment to his ſiſter muſt 
indear him to every worthy female heart. 
You unhappily loſt an amiable brother, 
tho? you was then too young to be ſenſible 
of ſuch a bleſſing, yet I know his memo- 
ry is precious to you. Tou experienced 
all that infantine fondneſs which his play: 
ful attention excited; but you were un- 
acquainted with chat ſentunent which 
Charles and I feel for each other :—Our 
attachment is matured by reflection, and 
cemented by mutual obligation. My 
heart frequently aches and vents itſelf in 
fighs when I think on the dangerous path 
he has entered into. The fate of your 
unfortunate brother recurs to my recol- 
lection. 5 - 

B 5 General 
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General Harley was born a ſoldier, —- 
His perſuaſion alone has induced my dear 
Charles to follow his ſteps in the field of 
glory, as my uncle always calls it. In- 
deed I am very ſorry my uncle ſhould 
rave ſo much ſet his heart on Chartes's - 
being a foldier : tho' it fell in with his 
own inclination, otherwiſe I am convinced 
my brother would never have been direct- - 
ed by his intereſt; and that the reverſion- 
ary expectation of the Generals eſtate - 
would not have been with him any object 
of incitement. | 
We are in hourly. expectation - of the 
arrival of our amiable gueſt. Every 
thing is in readineſs for her reception. 
Jam impatient to ſee her; and you may 
depend on hearing my opinion of her, as 
far as I can judge from my firſt prepoſſeſ- 
ſions. Adieu! therefore, for the pre- 
ſent. | 


Now- 
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Now to perform my promiſe. — Yet the 
taſk is, by no means, an eaſy one; nor 
can it be complete. The exterior alone I 
can at preſent acquaint you with. If the 
face is an index of the mind; we need ſeek. 
no farther to Pronounce Miſs Harriet 
Denby accompliſhed in every thing, 
praiſe-worthy. 

I wonder not at her having an admirer 
in every man who beholds her. Her form 
is the moſt ſtrikingly-captivating you can: 
teel. Every geſture and look is accom- | 
panied with a ſomething, which, though- 
it awes, invites. Her eyes and hair are 
dark; the latter ſeemingly very thick, and: 
ſhading a beautiful. formed forehead 
the former piercing and tender. Her 
complexion the cleareſt brown. In. hort, 
ſhe is one © moving charm.”——l can-- 
not find one fault in the caſket ; and I am 
ſecretly of opinion, the gem within will. 

„ A yain 
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A vain girl now, Emily, would be 
apprehenſive of ſuch a beautiful creature 
robbing her of ſome of her admirers. — 
I take no praife to myſelf that I am not 
ſo; as I am of opinion thoſe faults are 
complexional, in a great meaſure, or 
wholly owing to the force of education. 
I wiſh not for lovers. —I do not mean 
I would chooſe to live ſingle, or that I 
would with to marry, without being ſenſi- 


ble of, and to, love; but I donot-with to 


engage the affections of the many. To 
defire the eſteem of all worthy perſons is 


laudable, and ſhews an inclination to de- 


ſerve it; but I make great diſtinctions 


between eſteem and love, though I hope 


in me they will be united. I wiſh to en- 
gage the heart of fome amiable man, on 
whom I can repoſe my happineſs : and if 
I could chooſe, it ſhould be one whom I 
had long known without feeling any other 
ſentiment for him than eſteem : he too 
n * the ſame for me: perſonal 

a attraction 
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attraction would be then out of the queſ- 
tion. Thoſe attachments, where neither 
party is very lovely, are, I think, moſt 
* to be productive of felicity. 

But it grows late. Pleaſant dreams to 
my dear Emily ! — All one” attend 
you l——— [ vi A 


I" 
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|  Herbert-Hall, March. 1 | 

HANKS to my Louiſa for the 
very early information of her ami- 
able gueſt. —But your opinion alone, my 
dear girl, is not what I wanted. | You are 
al gentleneſs and ſweetneſs ; you ſee beau- 
ties and perfections often where there are 
defects and faults ;——witneſs your partiali- 
ty to one Emily Herbert. — Your father, 
your brother, have ſeen more of the 
world than you have; men too are better 
judges 
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judges of female qualifications than we 
are: from them you ſhould have gathered 
your informations: from the out- lines 
you have drawn of the charming Harriet; 
I ſhould think, were you a man, you 
would be ſoon ſenſible of the belle paſſion. 
But is ſhe indeed fo lovely? — So very: 
captivating ?— 

How fincerely I ſympathize with you 
in your fears for your brother's ſafety !— 
The military life is, by no means, in my: 
opinion, to be wiſhed- for any one with 
whom one either is, or would like to be, 5 
eonnected. | 

Why did Charles chooſe it? — Tes, 
Louiſa l the memory of-my amiable bro- 
ther will ever be precious to me._—How 
dear ought the remembrance be to me 
was not his fatal end the cauſe of my poor 
mother's death? Ah! what an impreſſion, 
never to be effaced—nor can I wiſh it 
did her diſſolution make on the young 
heart of your Emily! 

a | 1 In: 
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In the laſt engagement in Germany, , 
did the ill-fated Edward fall a victim to- 
rapacious war |— _ 

Led on 8 and conqueſt by his 
godfather, the amiable youth, juſt burſt- 
ing into. manhood—the delight, the admi- 
ration of his parents and friends, fell 
cut off by the cruel 'fword of the enemy. 
»»Oh ! Louiſa— But who can paint the 
ſituation of a parent? — the feelings of the 
tendereſt of mothers on ſuch a trying oc- 
cafion ?— | 

The evening before this cruel rr 
the blooming hero wrote my mother a let-- 
ter in the higheſt fpirits — He ardently - 
wiſhed for the approaching morn :—too - 
ſoon it came. He fought, he fell” 
The evening beheld him a: men 
corpſe—DiſtraQtion was the ſtate of my 
wretched mother for ſome time. My fa-- 
ther, whoſe manly heart was rent with the 
laeeneſt anguiſh, ſmothered his own to 
. breaſt, ſo dear to him, 

| which: 
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which was ſo cruelly overwhelmed with 
grief. 88 Hadi 9 
How flow a death is a broken heart 

— My poor mother never ſmiled from 
that day—yet ſhe combated her griefs ; 
ſhe even ſtrove to ſeek amuſements ; but 
all in vain—The blow was ſtruck too 
deep: and after four years of painful 
exiſtence ſhe met death as her greateſt 
good. + 

| Juſt ere the aweful ſcene cloſed, which 
was to deprive your Emily of the tender- 
eſt of mothers, ſhe beckoned me to her. 
_ Young, as I then was, my affliction bore 

the teſtimonies of reaſon and reflection. 
My mother had always ſtrove to give me 
ſuch inſtructions as ſhould awaken and 
correct natural fenſibility. - . . 
With a feeble voice and trembling ac- 
cents: © Emily,” cried ſne, we ſoon 
. © muſt part. Yes, dear as my child is 
to me, I leave her to ſeek one whoſe 
loſs I can never help : deploring. — 
Por | * Por 
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Perhaps I am blameable. — I have 


ever thought I was ſo, but had not 


ſtrength to conquer that fatal blow. 


Ol Emily! if the memory of a tender 


parent lives in your heart, hear, and 
let my words fink deep.— I had not 


power to reſiſt the united perſuaſions 


of Colonel L. and my poor unhappy 
boy; your father too could not with- 


hold his conſent. in a fatal moment 


they overcame us, and my approach- 
ing death is the conſequence. : 


I dread, leſt my child, my Emily, 
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ſhould ever feel thoſe pangs which 
ſnatches a mother from her, —Never, 
Emily! a dying parent intreats it, 
never give your hand to any one in the 


army or navy, or ſuffer your tender 
nature to be wrought on, to conſent 
to your children ever becoming 


members of either of -thoſe dangerous 
ſocieties —O ! remember Emily, it is 


the voice of your dying mother intreats 
| « this 
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this of you—and Heaven bleſs you!“ 

Ah! my Louiſa! as your brother, as 
the brother of my beloved friend, may I 
not be allowed one ſigh in regret that he 
has choſen ſo hazardous an employ ?— 

The recollection of the laſt moments of 
ſo reſpectable a. friend and. parent caſts a. 
gloom over my ſpirits I cannot ſhake off. 
I cannot diveſt myſelf of melancholy 


ideas; but I can keep them to myſelf. 


Adieu my. amiable friend, 
Your's for ever, 
Emiiy HERBERT. 


— * — 


* * — md. ls. | "—_ 


KEPT, TER IV; 
To Miſs BARBARA LASCELLES. 


Berkeley-Square, March 21. 
E-L L, here, my dear Bab, Iam. 
arrived. What my. preſence 
will produce none knows :—at leaſt I 


"4 
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Do you really. expe& an accurate de-- 
ſeription of. the family into which I am. 
introduced ?—eruel girl! what a labo-- 
rious taſk: have you aſſigned your giddy: 
friend 

Poſitively, Bab! you never were more 
woefully miſtaken, than when you ſup- 
poſed I ſhould be inſtantancoufly whirl- 
ed into the Beau mand on my. entrance: 
into the Somerville family. No, no, we 
are quite one of your ſo- ber, ſe- date ſen· 
timental houſes. 

Mr. Somerville is a fine piece of anti- 
quity: turned of ſixty, with a freſh _ 
healthy complexion, and curling hair, 
like the ſnowy: fleece. Lord, my dear! 
he did. not marry till he was forty, —T 
really think his children look as if they: 
fprung from an old ſtock. I ſuppoſe 
madame la femme was pretty: far advanced 
too.—He told us laſt night a long fiddle. 
faddle ſtory of their loves. —I thought I 
ſhould have expired with the vapours:— 

he ON though, 


think. Her eyes, if ſhe knew how to 
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though, would you believe it, both the 
captain and Louiſa melted into tears; ſo 
I managed my eyes in ſuch a manner as 
to appear not far behind-hand, and came 
off vaſtly well, 

Captain Somerville is about twenty- 
five, which 1s all the difference I can at 
preſent diſcover between him and his fa- 
ther. And yet, to do the fellow juſtice, 
he is handſome—has. ſenſe too.— But 
honeſtly, Bab, I did not perceive that 
my preſence had that effe& on him, which 
I have the ſatisfaction to find it has on 
moſt men; perhaps that may be the rea- 
ſon, I do not allow him ſo many perfec- 
tions as I ſhould otherwiſe, | 
Louiſa Somerville I ſhould hate, if 
ſhe ſeemed at all ſenſible of her charms, 


She is rather above the middle fize, tho! 


not ſo tall as I am. Her figure is the 
moſt intreating you can imagine.—She 
is too ſoft and delicate a great deal, I 


ule 
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uſe them, would be lovely indeed, and 
I ſhould be tempted to tear them our, 
Her complexion is fair. Her features 
but what ſignifies my talking of her fea- 
tures, ſhe is a poor inanimate thing, very 
well ſuited to make me ſhine with greater 
eclat. 

I hope to meet with ſome of the beaux 
with whom J got acquainted at the Spa. 
Montague I expect to ſee very ſoon. 
He fo ſeriouſly intreated me to grant him 
permiſſion to viſit me in town, I could 
not refuſe him. Who could? you will 
ſay.—— Why true, Bab, he is a man 
worth looking after; and will do very 
well to ſtrut about with by and by. 

Louiſa has, I believe, got a lover, 
She ſeems to be totally ignorant of it her- 
ſelf; ſo it would be no mortification to 
her were I to play off a refined piece of 
coquetry, and get him from her. I don't 
think I ſhall attempt it; tho? I love ad- 
miration to my ſoul, You have often 

told 
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told me I was born a coquet. In good 
truth, I believe I was; it is fo natural to 
me to endeavour to gain hearts, — and 
when did I fail ? yet mine has never felt 
the leaſt alarm: and I hope it never will.; 
for once part with your heart, and you 
bid adieu to power. No, let ſuch ſoft 
ſouls as Louiſa love; mine was formed 
to hold mankind in chains, myſelf free as 
air. net BY 
Pray, have you had any more lectures 
from Lady Fielding? Her ſage lady- 
hip is a notable harrangue- monger. She 
would worry me to death. — I am. amazed 
Lord Fielding behaves ſo well as he does. 
l think you are very filly—{itis the only 
weak thing ever diſcovered in you) for 
to bear with her leſſons on moral recti- 
rude, and the world's opinion, and ſuch 
ſtuff.—I ſhould gie her an anſwer once 
for all, as would prevent all further do- 
<umentation, if I was in your place. 
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To-night we go to the play. Deuce 
take it, 1 have not yet. laid aſide my firſt 
mourning. Lſhall not be brilliant, Let 
me ſee, I will aſſume a delicate languor. 
A refined coquet will give the firſt im- 
preſſion, by creating - eſteem. My fea- 
tures ſhall to-night correſpond with my 
habit: beſides it is to the tragedy of Zara 
we are going. 


TI have got the ſame frixeur I had at 


Spa. He dreſſes me divinely.-I am 
this inſtant going to put myſelf uader 


is hands; then ſhall I fly to conqueſt, — 


Adieu! 


\ 


Harrier DENBY. 
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LETTER V. 


To\Miſs HERBTRT. 


| | Berkeley-Square, March 26. 
E have got quite into the gay 
y world —My father thinks it is 
neceſſary to give Miſs Denby every pub- 
lic entertainment ; and ſhe ſeems to have 
a very high reliſh for them. — lh 
Our houſe is crowded with beaux.— 
Wherever ſhe goes, conqueſt ſeems to 
follow her footſteps. —She retains them 
all. Behaves to one-with a laughing 
condeſcenſion ; to another converſes ſe- 
riouſly ; makes a third happy by employ- 
ing him in ſome trifling commiſſion, —a 
fourth—but there would be no end of 
enumerating her lovers, or mode of be- 


haviour to them — _ 
You ended your laſt, my Emily! in 


a grave mood. I wonder not at it. —I 
1075 „ 
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am uneaſy about Charles; but I muſt 
not ſay any thing. This approaching 
rupture with Spain fills my heart with 
anguiſh, and frequently my eyes with 
tears, when no one ſees me. Yet the 
moſt domeſtic have their ſevere trials. 
My father the other night, from talking 
of his old friend Mr. Denby, reverted 
back to former times. He gave us a 
detail, a melancholy one! with which 
both Charles and I were unacquainted. 
I will give it you in his own words, — _ 
At the age of twenty-two I became ac- 
quainted with Miſs Harley. The know- 
ledge of her amiable qualities made a 
ſenſible impreſſion on my heart ; which, 
however, I endeavoured to conceal, as 
my circumſtances at that time rendered 
all thoughts of uniting myſelf with her, 
vain, I was the youngeſt of three bro- 
thers ; my fortune ſmall, and her father 
only in poſſeſſion of an employment un- 
der the government. Thoſe people who 
Vo“. I. C have 
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have places are generally conſtrained to 
live up to their income; ſo that a fortune 
for their children is ſcarcely to be ex- 
pected. N 

I ſhould have looked on the deficiency 


-of Miſs Harley in the article of money, 
as a fortunate circumſtance, had I been 


.bleſt with an eſtate, -as I then could have 
given her a ſtronger proof of the diſin- 
tereſted love I bore her; but at that time, 
though I reſtrained my lips from pour- 
ing out the raptures ſhe inſpired, my 
heart was torn with anguiſh from the 
concealment, Yet, while my tongue 
was ſilent, I gave her every teſtimony of 
my ſincere attachment. I was unwilling 
to diſcloſe the ſentiments of my heart, as 
I held it highly diſhonourable and un- 
generous to ſeek to engage her affections 
only to make her miſerable. My ſmother- 
ed paſſion I could endure; but to involve 


her in diſtreſs, would have been greater 
wretch- 
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wretchedneſs than I could have ſupport- 
ed.— 

Hardly a day paſſed without my ſee- 
ing her. Without deſign, I always 
found myſelf in her parties, and frequent- 
ly at her ſide. She treated me with the 
moſt delicate unreſerve. Indeed ſhe 
ſeemed to look on me in the light of a 
relation, for whom ſhe bore a tender 
friendſhip. | 

About this time a change in the miniſ- 
try produced a very diſagreeable one in 
Mr. Harley's affairs; he was removed, 
his not being a patent - place, and another 
placed in his room. It was then the 
narrowneſs of my income gave me real 
pain. Mr. Harley's finances were ex- 
ceedingly ſtraitened. He had a large 
family to provide for, and very ſmall 
means. 

It was reported Mr. Harley was going 
to retire abroad. D iſtracted with the in- 
telligence, I inſtantly formed the reſolu- 

„ bon 
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tion of confeſſing my paſſion for his love- 
ly daughter, and imploring his permiſ- 
ſion to make her mine. I thought if her 
affection for me equalled mine, we ſhould 
be happy, though not affluent. 
My father, at the perſuaſion of an in- 
timate friend, became ſurety for a gen- 
tleman, who had engaged in a ſcheme 
of great emolument, as was expected. 
The augmentation this would make to 
the younger childrens fortunes, inſpired 
me with hopes, that I might poſſeſs 
enough to make life eaſy with my dear 
Charlotte. I approached my father. A 
melancholy, which ſat upon his face, 
chilled me; yet I ventured to declare to 
him my long partiality for Miſs Harley. 
He heard me out. When I had finiſhed, 
he ſaid to me, while the tears trembled in 
I eyes: My dear Charles, your de- 
« claration gives me infinite pain. Once 
. I. ſhould have received happineſs from 
Sit. I ſought to make your fortunes 
| | ac „larger 
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4 larger—knowing my eſtate to be en- 
te tailed—by entering into Benſon's 
« ſcheme. O my ſon! my hopes are 
c blaſted. Whether he is unfortunate, 
« or guilty, I and my children are un- 
« done by it.” 

At any other time perhaps I Make 
have ſupported the loſs of fortune with 
greater calmneſs; but then I was de- 
prived of all hope, and I gave myſelf up 
to lamentation and deſpair. 

I ſtrayed, without meaning to do fo, 
to Mr. Harley's houſe. When I found 
myſelf there; „I will juſt ſee her, and 
e take a laſt farewell,” ſaid I to myſelf, 
I found her in the parlour alone.“ There 
« js a ſtrange ſimilarity between our fa- 
« thers,” ſaid ſhe, hardly looking at me. 
« There 1s indeed;” returned I, taking 
her hand, and fixing my eyes upon her 
face, and is there not ſome between 
60 their children? ou have been weep- 
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ing, Charlotte; I cannot bear to ſee 
« you in tears.“ 

„No, no;” turning away her head, 
and daſhing off the ſtarting tear with her 
hand; “ bur it I have—your eyes are 
red too. 

&« ihe have reaſon to flow. I am 
e deprived of every joy I had fondly 
% hoped I ſhould have experienced —O 
% Charlotte But I dare not make you 
« a partaker in my ſorrows.” 

« You need not; I already feel them.” 

« Dear generous girl !—yet can I re- 
t pay your tenderneſs, by making you 
“ wretched ? ——--No, rather let me bury 
„my misfortunes in oblivion.” 

« © Charles! Charles!“ cried ſhe in 
a tremulous voice, and her lovely face 
covered with bluſhes, „I would rather 
ce ſhare misfortune with you, than“ 
She could not proceed. 

I preſſed her hand. It was ſome time 


before I could _ At laſt, « I dare 
not 
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te not involve you in my diſtreſſes. But 
* oh ! my lovely Charlotte, a ſeparation 
* from you will be worſe than death, — 
& Yet I muſt endure it. | 

Then you have heard all,” ſaid ſhe. 

« O Charles! think not hghtly of me; 
e but never till this fatal day did I know: 

„how very dear you were to me.” 

My adorable Charlotte, how bleſt; 
ce does this ſoft confeſſion make me! 
though we ſhall be poor, yet we ſhall 
* be rich in love. Fortune may yet 
& ſmile on us; but while I am poſſeſſed 

&« of your heart, I ſhall never repine.” 
To have been aſſured a week ago, 
e that my tenderneſs was repaid, might 
have made me happy in the ſound ; but 
© now, Charles, it is too late.“ 
« Too late! my angel! what mean 
« you?” 
O Somerville ! I could not bear to 
« ſee my father miſerable. There was 
e but one way to extricate him. A ſa- 
C 4 < tt 
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* crifice was to be made.—lI am that ſa- 
e crifice. Mr. Maynard had it in his 


« power to re-inſtate my father in his 


office. He aſked but one recompence. 


HA hard, a difficult recompence ! But 


« could I, could I refuſe my father ?— 


$ Pleading too for all his children. He 


« knelt, —O Somerville ! he knelt to me, 
to ſave him from beggary. Diſtracted 
at the ſight, in all the agony of deſpair, 
« I threw myſelf on the floor by him, 


and, almoſt deprived of ſenſe and life, 
devoted my hand to ſave my parent 


from poverty and ſhame.— Tes, So- 
« merville, I yielded my hand. My 


.< promiſe is given, and to-morrow I be- 
come the wife of Maynard.“ 


As all deſcription falls infinitely ſhort 
of my feelings, I will not attempt to give 
you an idea of what I ſuffered at this 
painful moment, ſince I am unequal to 
It, 

We 
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We took the moſt ſolemn leave of each 
other. She was afraid to aſk me how I 
ſhould diſpoſe of myſelf. I had at that 
time no fixed plan; my thoughts were 
only to quit England, if poſſible, for ever. 
I could not bear to remain in a place, 
where I muſt ſee the moſt lovely and 
moſt adored of women miſerable ; which. 
muſt undoubtedly be the ſtate of the 
amiable Charlotte. Had there been the 
leaſt proſpect of her being happy, I could 
have borne the Joſs of her with philoſo- 
phy; ſince her felicity and eaſe were ever 
dearer to me than my own: but with 
ſuch a man as Maynard, it was not like- 
ly a woman of Charlotte's delicacy could 
taſte even content. He ſought, by the 
moſt ungenerous methods, a gratification, 
which charms like her's could not have 
inſpired but in the breaſt of a ſenſualiſt, 
— Her lovely mind, fraught with every 
native virtue, was no object with. him. 
He poſſeſſed but one paſſion; and, that 
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the charmingly-refined Charlotte was to 
be ſacrificed to that paſſion, planted the 
keeneſt daggers in my tortured breaſt. 

I had a ſtill harder taſk : I endeavour- 
ed to reconcile the lovely unfortunate 
to her deſtiny. I ſmothered my own 
grief, to ſtrengthen the mind of the adored 
object of my ſoul. 

A domeſtic of the family acquainted 
me, that, during the preparation of the 
ceremony, which was performed in her 
father's houſe, Miſs Harley behaved with 
tolerable compoſure; but, when Mr. Har- 
ley took her hand in order to preſent it to 
her deſtined huſband, a deadly paleneſs 
ſeized her, and ſhe ſunk on the ground. 
He ſaid ſhe was hardly in her ſenſes the 
whole time of the ſervice. Never was 
there a more melancholy wedding, —A 
ſacrifice it might well be ſtiled! Mrs. 
Harley was in tears the whole time. As 
ſoon as the unhappy Charlotte was the 
e wife of Maynard, her fa- 

6 ther 
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ther claſped her in his arms, and thanked” 
her for reſtoring eaſe and affluence to his 
family.,—Her brothers and ſiſters hung 
about her: her mother could not ſpeak, 
but fell on her neck. 

In her unhappy fituation this FAR 
was too much ; faintings ſucceeded each 
other ſo frequently as made them appre- 
henſive for her life. She continued ill 
for ſeveral days; but at laſt her good 
conſtitution, and her earneft endeavours 
recovered her. From that moment ſhe 
reſolved to act in ſuch a manner by Mr. 
Maynard as to fulfil every duty of her 
ſtation with "ſeeming cheerfulneſs. If 
content was a ſtranger to her heart, ſhe 
ſubdued her affections, and wore a ſmile 
on her countenance. 

Maynard, if he poſſeſſed more than 
one paſſion, was influenced by vanity ; 
Charlotte's perſon was formed to gratify 
it. He obliged her to dreſs ſuperbly, 
and frequent every public place, His 

C 6 Va- 
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vanity was further flattered : he had been 
the moſt generous of men ; he had raiſed 
a family drooping in anguiſh ; the great, 
the worthy Mr. Maynard had made this 
family his own. He had conferred the 
higheſt obligations on thoſe who not- 
withſtanding they had paid the price of a 
daughter's happineſs, were humbly thank- 
ful to him, and ever ready to make ac- 
knowledgements. 

Soon, too ſoon he found the nc 
cations he ſought. The delicate mind 
of Charlotte had no charms for /him ; 
when her perſon became familiar to him, 
the became indifferent. 

It would be both painful and needleſs 
to enumerate the many indignities his 
unhappy wife was made to ſuffer. Her 
parents beeame ſenſible of it too late; 
and the ſorrow, which the knowledge of 
her daughter's miſery occaſioned. Mrs. 
Harley, preyed on her vitals like a flow 

Por- 
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poiſon :—ſhe ſunk under the itls ſhe 
could not remedy,— 

J had left England on this fatal alli- 
ance; nor did I return to it, till after 
the 'deaths of my father and two elder 
brothers. It was then neceſſary I ſhould 
again viſit the fcene of ſorrow ta look 
after my eſtate, which had received con- 
ſiderable augmentations from the deaths 
of ſome relations. 

In order to make ſome alterations in a 
new purchaſe of one of my brothers in 
the country, I went thither.—The ſpot 
was rural and romantic. It ſuited the 
temper of my mind. reſolved to make 
my chief reſidence there. — 

One day, as I was ſtrolling about my 
grounds. in a muſing, melancholy ſtate, 
I beard the voices of two women. They 
ſeemed deep in diſcourſe —I rather 
ſought to avoid them, but they came up 
to the place where I was. As the ſounds 
approached, a ſudden chilineſs ſeized me. 

I 


— 


1 
| 
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I thought I could diſcover the well- 
known accents of my Charlotte, — I 
thought too her air the ſame I was not 
deceived. — It was my Charlotte ! The 
other lady took leave of her when at ſome. 
diſtance from me.- 
I could not now reſiſt the opportuni- 
ty of throwing myſelf in her way; yet 
was I fearful of alarming her by a too 
ſudden appearance. I made ſome little 
noiſe, She turned her head. She knew 
me, inſtantly knew me. I ſaw her co- 
lour fade I flew towards her, and claſp- 
ing her in my arms, prevented her falling 
to the ground. 

Grief had made a greater alteration in 
each, than ten years, the tedious ſpace 
we had been ſeparated. Think then 
what were my extacies while I preſſed 
her to my boſom, which yet hardly beat, 
thro? exceſs of love and joy! _ 

At that happy moment I forgot ſhe 
was married, or at leaſt the thought 
| would 
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would not intrude to interrupt my 
bliſs. | - 

The dear Charlotte fixed her eyes on 
me with the utmoſt tenderneſs, while I 
ſeated her on a green bank, my arm in- 
folding her waiſt ; the tears at laſt forced 
themſelves a paſſage. Softened at the melt- 
ing fight, I preſſed both her hands in 
mine. — Tell me! Oh! tell me, my 
lovely Charlotte, are you happy?“ 
« At this dear moment,“ anſwered ſhe, 
with bluſhes, «© I think I am.—But, O 
<« Somerville ! what have I not endured 
« ſince laſt we parted !” © Forget it all, 
« my angel! in theſe fond arms;” con- 
tinued I, claſping her till cloſer to my 
boſom, and ſnatching a CU kiſſes; 
<« unhappineſs cannot reach you.” —The 
affrighted Charlotte ſtruggled from my 
embraces : © What means my Somer- 
ville? What means the beſt of men? 
Reflect what I am! The guilty tranſ- 
port I had that inſtant felt, fled 
in a moment, I bluſhed with ſhame.— 
5 e For- 
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Forgive, Oh! moſt excellent and 
« adored Charlotte, the wild fallies 
c of ungoverned paſſion, Never, ne- 
cc yer more ſhall it offend you. But do 
« not leave me yet;“ for ſhe was going; 
« do not ſo ſoon deprive me of the only 
« comfort I have taſted theſe many 
« years.” ] Cannot ſtay,” cried ſhe, in 
a voice almoſt ſuffocated by ſighs and 
tears: Ah! do not prevent my going. 
« J muſt, O Somerville! I muſt leave 
* vou!“ 
« Meet me then here to-morrow. O 
&« Charlotte ! Charlotte ! If ever com- 
. paſſion touched your heart, meet me 
« . to-morrow. Behold. on his knees the 
<< man whoſe life has been embittered 
&« by the ſevereſt of all loſſes. Oh! do 
« not add more to my miſery ! ſay but 
« you will meet me.” 
Il ſtill continued on my knees, with my 
hands claſped and lifted up; my face 
was bathed in tears. She ſtood looking 
at 
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at me in all the dignity of ſorrow. Her 
grief ſeemed to deprive her of words. She 
lifted up her hands and eyes to heaven; 
then turning, to give her laſt look at the 
moſt wretched of men, ſmote her breaſt, 
and hurried from me with incredible 
ſwiftneſs.—I had not power to riſe, ſo 
overwhelmed was I in deep affliction. 
The hope, howeyer, that I ſhould again 
behold her, kept life within me. I know 
not how the time paſſed *till the hour re- 
rurned, which I thought would bleſs me 
with her preſence. I was reſolved to re- 
- gulate my orders, ſo as to create not the 
- leaſt apprehenſion in her breaſt : 1 would 
not have injured her to have poſſeſſed the 
world's wealth ; but I had alarmed her 
fears: I was determined therefore to be 
doubly cautious in our next interview: 
What was my diſappointment ! what 
my anguiſh ! when, inſtead of my Char- 
lotte, I found this bullet ! 
« Were 
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« Were I knowingly to admit you to 
my preſence, I ſhould deſervedly de- 
“ prive myſelf of the protection inno- 
&* cence claims. ! Somerville ! think 
e not I could readily renounce the ſight 
of you? No; the ſtruggle has been 
great. My tenderneſs occaſions it.— 
«© What but conſcious innocence and in- 
<« tegrity could have ſupported me thro? 
« this ſcene of woe? Ah! ſeek not to 
« deprive me of it. Should I meet you 
« Ah! we will meet no more!] I | 
* know not what the fatal conſequences 
„might prove. We might be both un- 
done for ever! Urge me not, deareſt, 
« beſt of men, urge me not, to what it 
« would be adding anguiſh to anguiſh to 
<« refuſe. We muſt not meet. —If poſ- 
« ſible, we muſt not think of each other. 
« _—T dare not truſt you—lI dare not 


&« truſt myſelf.” 
In the firſt moment of deſpair I 


formed the vile reſolution of carrying her 
| off. 
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olf, and forcibly making her mine: that 
thought quickly ſubſided, and, burſting 
into tears, I threw myſelf on the ground. 
What my cogitations were I hardly 
know; but keen remorſe for my atroci- 
ous intenticn was amongſt them, 

I then ſuddenly reſolved to leave the 
country, and not, by my preſence, diſ- 
turb the repoſe (if yet ſhe could taſte it) 
of the woman I loved more than life, I 
put my determination in n the 
next morning. 

About three years from this time Hea- 
ven was pleaſed, in pity to our diſtreſſes, 
to take Maynard from the world. He 
left behind him a very large fortune; be- 
fide a ſettlement of a thouſand a year, he 
bequeathed fifty thouſand pounds to his 
widow, on the condition ſhe would never 
| marry me; if ſhe did, that ſam was to 


devolve on her brother, the preſent gene- 
ral Harley. 


The 
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The circumſtances of the will gave 
me no pain; nay, I was glad Harley 
was to be a gainer by my happi- 
neſs. 

My Charlotte gave a year to the me- 
mory of a huſband who never deſerved 
the leaſt attention from - her, and then 
bleſſed me with her hand. Heavens! 
what was my felicity in the poſſeſſion of 
ſuch virtue, goodneſs, beauty, and love ! 
Too ſhort-lived were my joys! Heaven 
could only make her happier than I wiſh- 
ed, and endeavoured to make her! She 
is gone, my children | and life without 
her has been but a blank, which I wiſh 
filled up by death. 


ls not this an affecting little narrative, 
Emily? Both Charles and myſelf teſtiſied 
our concern. Miſs Denby too ſeemed 
moved with my father's detail. Poor 
man | I fear he ſpent but an indifferent 
s | night 
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night after thus (to uſe the . 
living over his diſtreſſes again. 

We were laſt night at the play. Miſs 
Denby I think never yet appeared to ſo 
much advantage. Mourning, I believe, 
is generally thought the moſt becoming 
dreſs. Her's I am ſure was ſo to her. 
She attracted the eyes of the whole houſe; 
an attention which, by no means, diſ- 
pleaſed her. 

A gentleman, one Mr. Montague, an 
acquaintance of Miſs Denby's, at the 
Spa, was with us. She ſeemed the moſt 
agreeable, as well as the moſt favoured, 
of her admirers. Indeed the reſt do not 
ſeem worthy of being ſtiled ſuch in the 
ſame ſentence with Mr. Montague. 

His figure prepoſſeſſed me in his fa- 
vour when I firſt ſaw him.—l think 1 
will give you a deſcription of his perſon. 
Let no; I do not know whether I will 
or not, till I am better acquainted with 
his mind. — Though I am wholly diſen- 
gaged 
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gaged at preſent too. He is tall in the 
firſt place. — Pſhaw ! I cannot tell you 
now, for I am this inſtant called away. 


Adieu, your's, 
Loo 1sA SOMERVILLE. 


rere. 
To GEORGE LENOx, E/q. 


Park-Street, March 23. 


Call for your congratulations, Lenox; 

I am happily arrived in my native 

land; and, above all my hopes, received 

by the adorable Harriet with eu 
pleaſure. | 

I think her moſt elegibly ſituated. 


The family ſhe is with calculated to 
make her all I wiſh her. I had the ho- 


nour of dining with Miſs Denby this 
IT) day, 
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day, and the pleaſure to find ſhe is ſatis- 
fied with Mr. Somerville's behaviour to 
her. He is the fineſt old man I ever 
ſaw. The inſtant I beheld him, the 
monk of Sterne's painting preſented it- 
ſelf to my imagination. Such benevolence, 
ſuch humility, ſuch looks, —as if indeed 
he was © looking beyond this world.“ 
You, Lenox, would be in raptures with 
him. I mean to cultivate his acquain- 
tance; and make no doubt that I ſhall 
reap great advantage from his converſa- 
tion. | 
I was received as the lover of Miſs 
Denby, with the utmoſt cordiality, 
and preſſed to accept. a general in- 
vitation. I need not tell you (who fo 
well know my heart) what joy ſo flatter- 
ing a reception gave me. | 
I find my charming girl ſurrounded 
with admirers ; but they are of too inſig- 
nificant a ſpecies of animals to give me 
any 
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any other uneaſineſs than that they ſhould, 
for a moment, think they entertain a wo- 
man whom I adore. 

A paſſion for admiration—ſo * 
to a beautiful woman — is, I think, the 
only foible Harriet is incident to; and 
that will ſubſide whenever ſhe truly 
loves: which time I hope I. ſhall ſoon 
ſee.— I am at preſent highly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by her, —Yes, Lenox! ſhe will love 
me, and then ſhe will be all and _ 
thing my fond heart requires. 

Her amiable companion too will con- 
tribute to render my Harriet perfe&. 
Miſs Somerville, without the leaſt affec- 
tation or ſeeming conſciouſneſs, is a pat- 
tern of lovelineſs. Mild, as the opening 
morn, and, like that, ſuffuſed with bluſnes. 
The moſt luxuriant painter might in her 
find his fancy- drawn picture of innocence 
exemplified. Innocence void of ſimpli- 
* which whatever definition the lin- 
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guiſt may put on it, to me ſeems always 
to imply a degree of ignorance, 

She has the lovelieſt complexion you 
can conceive, a very favourite one of 
your's I know, ſo clear that there is a 
kind of pink under her ſkin; her hair is 
light-brown, ſmooth, and beautifully 
ſhining. A gentleman, who is by no 
means deficient in ſenſe, though uſed to 
ſmall talk, told her the other night, that 
« could Cupid ſee, he would certainly | 
« make prize of her hair to ſtring his 
* bow.” The compliment was pretti- 
ly turned; ſhe received it with a gentle 
ſmile of complaiſancy, but did not ſeem 
at all more ſatisfied with herſelf for giving 
occaſion for it. I own I was hurt to ſee a 
little cloud of chagrin for an inſtant pre- 
ſide over my Harriet's brow ; but it va- 
niſned on his having the acdreſs to ſay 
ſomething cl:yer on the brilliancy of her 
eyes. | 


Vor. I. B What 
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What would I give to be certain I poſ- 
Heſſed the heart of my lovely Harriet! 
but I will not deſpair. 

Now tell me, Lenox, how your affair 
goes on; yet do not write if you can con- 
trive to come to London. I cannot ſee 
what can prevent you: you know you 
can never make me more happy than 
putting it in my power to ſerve you, — 
Tax my friendſhip to the utmoſt; and 
det me have the ſatisfaction of obliging 
one ſo dear to | 


h | Hzrenavy MoNnTAGUE. 
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LETTER vw. 


Wi, 


rar es tas 
«1 LY TER VI. 5 i; 
"Do e eng 
en Park-Street, March 56. 


I Daily gain ground with. my charmer. 
I think I have reaſon to be ſatisfied 


with my l ſituation; yet how do! languiſh, 
£0 be put in poſſeſſion of the lovelieſt 
creature nature ever gave birth to? O 
Lenox! with what extaſy I devour her 
beauties with. my eyes. It is not in na- 
ture to behold any other woman with the 
deaſt particle of deſire; as impoſſible is it 
to gaze on Harriet without kindling ſuch 
as are hard to be ſuppreſſed. 

O! that ſhe loved with hatf my ardour, 
then would ſhe, as ſoon as decency would 
permit, yield to my ſolicitations, and 
make me the happieft of mortals ! But I 
muſt not expect ſo great a felicity till the 

D 2 | ex- 
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expiration of her mourning ; and her fa- 
ther has 'not been dead two months. 
I have no patience with the herd of | 
coxcombs, that keep fluttering around 
her. I wiſh her to convince chem by her | 
attention to me, that they are of no more 
conſequence to her than they are to'the 
| reſt of the world. I know ſhe deſpiſes 
the ſilly fops that pour flattery into her 
l ear; but while ſhe liſtens to them, | 
ſhe appears to encourage them, and | 
creates.an uneaſineſs in my breaſt, which, 
though it 1s not jealouſy, ſtill borders on 
diſcontent. A ere LE 
Her heart was wholly diſengaged when 
I firſt became acquainted with her; I 
am ſure none of the foplings, that at 
rae ſhe flirts with, can make any im- 
preſſion on her; therefore 1 have reaſon 
to hope. 5 
At the time I declared my / paſion to 
her one day, as we were walking in the 
gardens at Spa, ſhe aſſured me her heart 
was intirely free: You are at liberty,“ 
ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe, © to become a candidate. I give 
*« you permiſſion, to make yourſelf as 


<*« agreeable as poſſible; and I promiſe 
< you I will not be diſpleaſed with myſelf 


if I ſhould hereafter think you fo. I ex- 
| e tremely approve of your acknowledg- 
l ing your partiality to me rather than my 
% father; for that ſtep would have effec- 
e tually deſtroyed any prejudice J might 
“have entertained in your favour, ſince 
| e] am determined the man who gains me 
| „ ſhall owe the bleſſing to myſelf alone, 
“ and not the interpoſition or even advice 
« of relations and friends.” 
The gentle diſpoſition of the wail 
Louiſa will, I hope, qualify the ſome- 
times-too-great vivacity of Harriet. What 
a delicate ſenſibility has that ſweet girl 
I wiſh, Lenox, you were to ſee her. — 
How would you admire her ! But I forgot 
you are far gone in the Belle paſſion for 
the little Fanny Neville, and, like your 
friend, have no eyes for any other wo- 
23 mall. 
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man; that 1s, eyes of love. I can ſee me. 
rit, and admire it; I can do no more ;. 
I can ſee faults in my charmer : I can ſee 
perfections 1 in Miſs Somerville, which 1 4 
would give the univerſe my Harriet pol. 
ſeſſed. 

I wiſh ta the Lord her father had ne- 
ver carried her to the Spa. That was. 
her firſt entrance into life. A firſt- rate 
beauty 1 is every-where idolized and, Par- 
ticularly at that place, a thouſand fops 
fluttering about her, — each profeſſing a 
paſſion they can form no idea of :—what 
charms are theſe to a young girl, who has 
always thought herſelf handſome z but 
never met any one before to tell hex fo ? 
There the ſeeds of adulation were ſown; 
but, I hope, when I here inſpire her 
with a mutual flame, her deſire of univer- 


fal adoration will fink into the fole with 
of being beloved by me. Then how 
great, how enviable will be my felicny, 


to be in pofieſlion of a woman, the de- 
| light, 
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ght, the admiration of all the world. 
To know myſelf diſtinguiſhed by ſuch an 
angelic creature, and to feel that I am: 
neceſſary to the happineſs of almoſt a di-- 
vinity! O George! what a ſtate will be> 
mine! 

I want much to know your uncle's: 
ſentiments in regard to your Fanny. IL 
think her a ſweet, amiable little girl; and 
heartily wiſh he may concur with your 
inclinations, ſince you are determined I 
ſhall not have the pleaſure of being in- 
ſtrumental to your happineſs. I hoped, 
George, you knew me well enough to be 
convinced that this world cannot afford 
any felicity to me equal to that of having 
it in my power to make thoſe I love eaſy. 
It is the higheft honour to man to be ca- 
pable, from joclination, to beſtow happi- 
neſs; but it is almoſt to be a God to 
have the power too. That inclination, 
that power, your Montague has. Why 

D 4. 8 will. 
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will not my friend permit me to uſe both 


in his ſervice ? 


A great affair, after all, it would be 
for a man of eight thouſand a-year clear, 
with a pretty ſum in the funds, on the 
point too of marrying a woman with 
forty thouſand pounds, to throw away 
{ix or ſeven hundred a-year :—And for 
what? to make happy the friend of his 
boſom — the man he prefers to all the 
world — the faithful monitor, to whom 
he owes every ſentiment of his heart that 
is praiſe-worthy. Dear Lenox ! deprive 


.me not of ſo great a bleſſing ! If you re- 
fuſe me, for the firſt time, in our long 


friendſhip, I ſhall be diſpleaſed with you; 
but, truſting you will not, I will not 
ſay any more on that head * * * *_ 
JJV 

I am charmed with Mr, Somerville. 
To the moſt ſolid ſenſe he has joined a 
moſt perfe& knowledge of mankind. 


In him we ſee © a green old age” truly | 
ex- 
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exemplified. © It is the duty of every 
6 parent,” ſaid he, the other day, to 
make his converſation and ſociety with- 
« in doors, ſuch as may induce his chil. 
« dren to find their happineſs at home. 
« How abſurd would it have been in me, 
« had I obeyed the firſt impulſes of grief, 
e after the death of the moſt amiable. 
and tender of wives? I haye Joſt. 
< eyery ſource of happineſs,” cried I, in 
the anguiſh of my ſoul ; < life is no longer 
« defireable.—I will retire from a yous- 
« which has no charm to withhold me.” 
6 And what have your innocent children 
« done,” ſaid reaſon, © that they muſt be 
te left a prey to the wide unfeeling world? 
« And where can the infants, caſt off by 
« their natural parent, hope to meet re- 
« lief? Is it thus you fulfill the dying, 
« requeſt of an adored wife ?—ls it by 
« retiring from the world a recluſe, you. 
mean to ratify the promiſe you made to. 
8 * the tendereſt of mothers, that you, 
D;5 F would 
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would never permit them to feel their 
« loſs, by being yqurſelf father and mo- 
« ther both in one At was the voice of 
my beloved wife —of the fondeſt of 
cc mothers. 1 obeyed i it. From that 
„moment the ſtudy of my childrens 
" welfare has been my whole employ- 
" ment and amuſement ; for I have ever 
6 found myſelf amply repaid by the 
« many virtues they each poſſeſs, and 
« their exemplary filial attention to me. 
« Itis my higheſt felicity, that T find my 
— darlings never ſo Happy as when they 
* are at home, and in my company. 
& Can I do too much for ſuch children? 
I ſacrificed my natural grave diſpo- 
< ſition, (though not ſo much natural, as 
acquired from a long acquaintance 
« with misfortune, to which I had been 
&« ſo many years habituated, that it might 
te be termed ſecond nature) in order to 
«* give my children an air of the world. 
« My houſe was ever open to any com- 
FA: « pany 
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«pany my ſon thought proper to intro- 
«duce. Virtues, like vices, beget each 
„other. My ſon had a good example. 
« Heever found me more ready to par- - 
« don in him any little irregularity of 
“youth in him, than he was in himſelf, — - 
4 ] wiſh but to live to ſee my children 
* happily jettled; I ſhall then with plea- 
« ſure reſign a being I hope not ill ſpent, 
though for many years a prey to afflic- 
= tion, But, during my / acquaintance : 
« with mankind, I have found this max- - 
© im. infallible, that though: religion and 
c virtue. cannot exempt: us from expe- 
* riencing the evils incident to human 
* nature, they alone will enable us to 
4 bear thoſe evils vith firmneſs and re- 
« ſignation.” 

How different, my dear Lenox, the con- 
duct of this amiable parent, from that of 
moſt of our age! Here we ſee piety and. 
chearful prudence leading unexperienced i 
youth through labyrinths of life. Cap-- 

D 6 tain . 
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tain Somerville 1s a moſt worthy young 
man; with ſuch an example how can he 
| be otherwiſe? | 
| How much does he owe to his father : 
Had your's taken care of his temporal 
affairs, you, Lenox, might have been 
happy in the ſociety of the woman of 
your choice. It is hard that you ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of every merit but that 
Which your extravagant anceſtors have 
deprived you of, and that merit the moſt 
eſſential in this venal age. — 
I am to attend the lovelieſt of women 
to Soho to-night. She has promiſed me 
- the honour of her hand. You will, I 
know, excuſe my ſcribbling any longer, 
ſince I muſt pay a compliment to her by 
decorating my perſon upon the occaſion. 


| Ever your's, 


HENRY MonTacvut. 


LE T- 
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"E'E T1. ER. 

. o HENRY MoxrAcuE, EH, 
Loon: Oak-Hill, april, 6 
OW happy are you, Montague, 
both in will and power ! while how 
wretched, how very wretched am 11 
I hardly know how to write to you, 
Your letter found me overwhelmed in 
deep affliction. And when ſhall I be 
otherwiſe? Never can J be ſo, till the 
cauſe, the fatal cauſe is removed; and 
of that I have not the 17 conſolatory 

Proſpect. 

I informed my cruel uncle of my long 
partiality to the amiable Fanny: told 
him in how tender a manner her father, 
my approved friend and inſtructive tutor, 
bequeathed her to me. It ſignified no- 
thing, however ; ſhe had no fortune, 
and inſtant renunciation ſhould be the 
conſequence, if I thought further of her. 
Though 
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Though I knew, that to turn the curtent 
of a rapid ſtream would have been a leſs 
arduous taſk, yet I endeavoured to bring 
my uncle to reaſon. He would hear of 
none. Half broken-hearted, I repaired 
to Nelſon's farm, where my beloved girl 
was lodged. She perceived the deep 
diſcontent that fat upon my features. 
She preſſed to know the cauſe ; my heart 
was too full to. conceal its anguiſh from 
her. | 
« Lenox!” cried the dear girl, © 
* cannot bear to ſee your diſtreſs, and 
e myſelf the cauſe. A fatal recompence 
« did my poor father make you for the 
« many favours you beſtowed on him ! 
e could bear any ills rather than ſee 
& you unhappy ; that indeed I find a taſk 
« too hard.” | 
I endeavoured to conſole her, though 
I myſelf ſtood in need of much conſola- 
tion. I ſpent a night, ſuch, as I think I 
ſhould be the worſt of men if I could 
| with 
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wiſh my greateſt enemy. The next day 
I found myſelf very feveriſh and indiſ- 
poſed ; inſomuch that I kept at home. 
On the third I went to Nelſon's to inquire 
after my Fanny. Mrs. Nelſon told me 
ſhe was not at home, having left them 
early that morning, acquainting them 
that probably ſhe might not return that 
night; ſo deſired they would not wait 
beyond their uſual hour. 

Greatly alarmed at this account, ſo 
very ſtrange, I made a thouſand enqui- 
ries, but could learn no intelligence, ex- 
cept what added to my diſtraction. 

Wholly unable to develop this myſ- 
tery I returned home without forming 
any plan, though I was reſolved to pur- 
ſue my Fanny to the end of the world. 

As I approached the houſe, my ſervant 
preſented to me à letter; it was written 
by my Fanny]! Eager I tore it open. 
but what conſolation, alas ! did it afford 


me 


E- 1 
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I will tranſcribe it for you ; miſerable 
as the contents have rendered me I can- 
not 32 with the original 


To Gron og LENOox, Eg, 


IN what words ſhall I acquaint the 
moſt amiable of men, that he muſt loſe 
the ſociety of his Fanny, which he has 
ſo often told me, he preferred to the 
whole world, and at the ſame time con- 
vince him, that the privation is neceſ- 
fary ?— | 

To you, my dear Lenox, I have obli- 
gations of the higheſt nature, I wiſh all 
the world were as ſenſible of them as I 
am. Yet ſtill we muſt attend to _— 
ances: N 
Conſcious of the integrity of my o.õ 
heart, and likewiſe amply convinced of 
the rectitude of your's, I remained ſatis- 
fied. I looked on you in the light of 
every tender relation. — I was happy in 

* your 
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your company ; and when alone, I en- 
deavoured to improve my mind to make 
myſelf more agreeable to you. - 

I have however one fault to charge to 
my account: it is not my ſenſibility of 
your merit, or my partiality to it; but of 
my conſenting to live on your bounty. 
Yes, Lenox I I have been ſupported by 
you,—T have been told ſo, with every 
aggravating circumſtance. Cenſure, 
with her iron hand, has found the calm 
retreat you kindly procured tor helpleſs 
innocence, and with her blackening 
tongue has fixed an indelible ſtain on un- 
ſuſpecting virtue. 

The cruel accuſer ſhould remain un- 
known to you, did I not apprehend your 
anger might fall on the innocent. 

The Nelſon's family are a good-kind 
of people, and I am certain, would all in 
their power be of ſervice to me, I have 
particularly experienced Mrs, Nelſon's | 

| | | ten- 


* 
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tenderneſs to. me: I am highly obliged: 
to her, and intreat you to remember her. 
Vet, as I before obſerved, we ſhould. 
attend to appearances; and without. 
doubt the ſingularity of my ſituation, | 
and ſeveral concurrent circumſtances 
might, in the breaſt of prudence, create 
ſuſpicion. Your frequent walks were 
watched; they always led one way.— 
You was ſeen to enter a neat little farm-. 
Houſe : and from thence you was ſeen to 
proceed with a young female.—No, no, 
we muſt not blame the world. It will judge 
from appearances. It fignifies not who 
are virtuous, while they are imprudent. 
When we laſt parted, I felt an uneaſi- 
neſs I could hardly ſupport. Jon never 
appeared in ſo amiable a light to me be- 
fore, nor did Fever feel fo ſtrong an af- 
fection for you: I dare own it to you, 
Lenox; perhaps it may be the laſt time. 
After a night ſpent in tears, I roſe 
with my heart more depreſſed than ever. 
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A weight on my ſpirits, which ſeemed to 
portend ſomething dreadful, was too: 
foon verified. | 

Mrs. Nelſon came into my chamber, 
in a hurrying way; Here is a gentle- 
% man, Madam, that wants to ſee you. 
« ſadly, my lad ſays. I aſked him, if 
he did not know Mr. Lenox? No, 
ſaid he, it is not the gentleman that 
* comes every day to ſee Madam; but 1 
5 believe it is the fquire.” 

I defired Mrs. Nelſon to fhew the gen- 
tleman into the parlour, and to requeſt 
the favour of his name. She returned, 
and told me the ſtranger would not tell 
her his name, but ſaid he muſt ſee me 
directly. I went trembling, as I had 
ſome faſpicions, who it muſt be: indeed 
who but your uncle could find me out? 

I will not repeat to you all the conver- 
fation we had, as I would not add to 
your diſtreſs: O Lenox ! too much have 
1 occaſioned you already] Should your 
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uncle on my account diſinherit you, what 
a ſtate of complete miſery would be mine! 
He convinced me of the abſolute neceſſi- 
ty there was of my abſenting myſelf from 
you. — From you, whom—but I muſt, 
I will refrain my pen. 

I beſought not his compaſſion for my- 
ſelf, but I implored it for the beſt of 
men: he will be your friend: he has 
ever been to you as a parent. — There 
was but one obſtacle between his favour 
and you; it was in my power to re- 
move that obſtacle.— Think, you de- 


ſerve the greateſt ſacrifices I can make; 


I have made but one: but that —yes, 
Lenox | I feel that is a hard one. | 

The path your uncle pointed out to 
me I find to be a neceſſary one, though 
very difficult, It is hard to be conſtrain- 
ed to forego the only conſolation we are 
deſirous of taſting. That cruel taſk will 


be yours and mine. 
Was 
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Was it not madneſs in us, the worſt of 


madneſs ever to give up our ſouls to 


hope? Where could there be any ?— 
Your father was imprudent ; mine un- 
fortunate : and the offspring of impru- 
dence and misfortune muſt be poverty 


and miſery. But ſtill, my amiable Le- 


| nox, we will deſerve to be otherwiſe. 
We will not only live to our own hearts, 
but we will give the world proof, that we 
haveſome merit. While impending fate 
hangs mournfully hovering over our 
heads, we will be ſtrangers to each other. 


- You ſhall be enabled to give your word 


of honour to your uncle, that you know 
not whither I have retired : you ſhall 
likewiſe aſſure him, you will never unite 


yourſelf to me, till he either gives his 


conſent, or I have a fortune on which we 


can live without it: all this, my dear 


Lenox, you may, you muſt faithfully 


promiſe: I have bound myſelf by the 
ſtrong- 


_— 
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ſtrongeſt aſſeverations ſtrictly to. obſerve 


thoſe conditions. | | 
You will complain—you will repine 
ou will perhaps call me cruel Ah! 
call me not cruel, Lenox l—if you do, 
am I not cruel to myſelf? Lenox! 
deareſt, beſt of men, I would die for you: 
I have done more; I have rendered my- 
{elf miſerable, by tearing myſelf from 
all the comfort this life had in ſtore for 
me. Set 
have not a doubt of your conſtancy. 
Entertain not the. leaſt ſurmiſe, that any 
time, place or circumſtance, can make 
any alteration.in my ſentiments for you. 
Let me intreat you, by all you hold 
ſacred, not to attempt ſeeing or finding 
me out. I muſt, I will, —I have iworn 
it, be concealed. from you, fill fortune 
fmiles.on us. - 
Be ſatisfied, that I will take care of 
myſelf for your ſake. I will endeavour 
| | to 
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to be happy, becauſe I am ſure you will 
be pleaſed if I am ſo. #2 

. I will indulge the idea, that we yet 
ſhall meet : happily we muſt meet, or we 
meet no more. I think, while there is 
the leaſt proſpect of hope, it is impious 
to deſpair: do not therefore give up. 
your hops. Your uncle may relent; 
and your forbearance on this occaſion, 
-may be the ſource of his kindneſs. While 
you continue your reſpectful. attention to 
him, you will increaſe my eſteem for you 
indeed, nothing can diminiſh that, but 
your endeavours to diſcover my retreat. 

I ſhall judge of your affection to me, by 
your acquieſcence to our deſtiny, And 
believe me, while I ſwear never to be 
any other man's, that 1 never will be 
your's, if you make any ſuch attempt. 
I have not taken up this reſolution 
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fallen to the lot of the moſt amiable of 


men, and his faithful, for ever faithful, 
Frances NEVILLE. 


O Montague think how unhappy 


is your friend ! And what remote pe- 


riod of time can fee him otherwiſe ? 
Too well I know the inflexibility of my 


 uncle—too well I know the ſteadineſs 


of F anny Neville, to riſk either the kind- 
neſs of the one, or the anger of the other. 
Curſe on the pride of indigent family 


| Becauſe no one of my anceſtors ſubmitted - 


to trade, my ſoul diſdained it. Had I 
been placed out with ſome merchant; 
I might by this time have improved my 


ſmall patrimony, and had it in my power 
to have made happy the woman of my 


j 


affections, and been bleſt myſelf. 

I havg had ſome thoughts of ſolliciting 
for a place under the government; but I 
quickly rejected them. I cannot approve 


of-the 1 miniſtry: I cannot ſell my 
prin- 


ys m 
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principles, though to gain my love. My 
ſtipend would be precarious too, as a re- 
ſumption might be made in the next 
change, by one, whom this adminiſtra- 
tion has diſplaced; and ſuch a procedure 
would effectually cut off all my depen- 
dance on my uncle, as his ſentiments in 
disfavour of the preſent meaſures he 
publickly avows. Time, time then muſt 
be my reſource. On that alone muſt I ! 
build my hopes. | 
Let what diſtreſſes may not my beer | 

Fanny endure, while far removed from 
love and me? How can ſhe ſubſiſt on a 
bare five hundred pounds? It is true, 
both principal and intereſt have remained 
untouched for theſe two years ; but what 
a ſmall pittance is that in theſe dear 

| times. Will ſhe not be involved in diffi 

culties ? cruel reflection! And I ſhall 
not be preſent to relieye, or at leaſt to 
ſhare them with her. rs: 

Vor. IJ. E My 


Ant I am doubly anxious that you ſhould 


N 
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My thanks are due to you, my dear 
Montague; but you ſee, were I inclined, 
I could not avall myſelf of your truly 
friendly offer. Should my Fanny take 
the reſolution never to be mine, of what 
uſe would riches be to me? I ſhould 
enly feel the loſs of her more keenly. 


E * „ # „ „„ * 


April | 


£ I FIN D myſelf much eaſier than I 


thought I could have been, while my af. 
fairs continued in this train. 

But my eaſe reſults from my confi- 
Gence in Fanny. I am convinced ſhe 
will never deceive me. No; dear, ami- 
able girl! ſhe will live for her Lenox. 

I ſuppoſe the affair next your heart 
ill ſoon be accompliſhed, I feel the 
want of , happineſs ſo much in myſelf, 


be 
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be in poſſeſſion of what you eſteem 0 eſ- 


ſential to your's. 

I extremely admire the family in which 
your angel is placed. Amiable father! 
O Montague ! had mine indeed been 
ſuch a one, I ſhould have been happy. — 
But heaven reſt his ſoul, he has deprived 
me of the means of being ſo. 

Your's faithfully, | 
Gzo. Lenox; 


LETTER N 
To Miſs SOMERVILLE. 
Herbert-Hall, April 0 
Have this evening been ſo highly di- 
L verted, that late as it is 1 malt give 
you an account of it. 
You remember Kitty Dormer ; a pret- 


ty little lively girl, in our neighbourhood. 
2 four years ago ſhe was addreſſed 


E 3 by og 
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by Mr. Leſtock, whom you have often 
ſeen. He was very intimate in the fami- 
Jy ; old Dormer never being ſo happy, as 
when Leſtock was with him, 

It is not to be wondered, that Miſs 
Dormer ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, as he is 
wery agreeable and bears the ſtamp of 
good humour in his countenance, She 
was juſt of an age too for a girl to be ro- 
mantically in love; and ſo I really be- 


lieve ſhe was with Leſtock. 


© He had the addreſs to perſuade—1 


will not ſay to draw her in—to correſ- 
pond with him; fince I ſuppoſe there 


wants little other inducement than be- 


ginning firſt, to incite a young creature 
of fifteen to engage in a courſe of letter- 
writing with a man of whom ſhe has 
the higheſt opinion; and one too, who 
Was the avowed favourite of the family, 
though he had never declared himſelf as 
her lover to her Parents. 

This 


| 


— — ———— 


— 
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This affair went on for ſome time. 
She condeſcended ſometimes to meet her: 
admirer in the garden, when her father 


and mother were abſent. We pity a 


proceeding at one age, which we ſhould 
condemn at another : - her extreme youth, - 
I think, might reaſonably plead her excuſe; 
ſince, in general, the baſeneſs and perfidy 
of men muſt be gained from expe- 


rience.— 


One 75M Mr. at Mrs. Dormer, re- 
turning from a viſit, and going into the 
garden, diſcovered in an arbeur Mr. 
Leſtock, ſitting with their little Kitty. 
She was reclining her head tenderly on 
his ſhoulder, and his arm thrown round 


her neck. Enraged at the familiar atti- 


tudes of the lovers, Mrs. Dormer, who ' 


is ſomething. of a virago, flew at Mr. 
Leſtock, and abuſed him handſomely, - 


for his baſe. intentions. He reſolutelß 
diſavowed any criminal deſigns, but made 
known his. long ſecret love for Miſs Dor- - 
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mer. The old lady, however, continu- 
ed her invective. Miſs was ſent into the 
houſe in tears, and after ſome very ſevere 
language on both ſides, Mr. Leſtock de- 
| parced full of wrath, 

Poor Kitty led a moſt dreadful life. at 
za No accommodation could be 
thought of. Mr. Leſtock railed againſt 
the Dormers wherever he went, which 
effectually rendered all intercourſe of 
We amicable kind fruitleſs. | 
Though they would not allow 1 
daughter an affirmative, they yet per- 
mitted her to uſe a negative voice. She 
| refuſed two exceeding good offers, and 
[| they complied with her denial z/ which 
1 certainly was to be 1 to And 
F account. 

[| About eight months ack halen 
i" rene with a Mr. Vernon. A 
1 moſt amiable, ſenſible and ed 
| man. He procured himſelf an intro- 
il duction into the Dormer family, The 

* H other 
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other daughter being quite a child, his 
viſits were naturally placed to Kitty's ac- 
count. 

Jealous at the viſible pleaſure Miſs 
| Dormer took in Mr. Vernon's company, 
Leſtock could not conceal his real tem- 
per; for I cannot help thinking that 
open, careleſs good-humour 1s too fre- 
quently aſſumed by him, as well as many 
others. He ſcrupled- not to ſay in all 
companies, how. extremely ill he had 
been uſed by Miſs Dormer : which, by 
the by, was falſe ; ſhe; being an equal 
ſufferer, though deſerving w- infinitely 
leſs. He was likewiſe baſe, enough to 
ſay, he would expoſe. her letters; and 
actually did ſhew them to a tattling, flirt- 
ing, married woman of his acquaintance g 
| and boaſted too he had received every 
= if An from Mus Dormer, but the laſt, 

This news, by ſome means, reached 

* ear of Miſs: Dormer., IIl news tra- 
= . poſt, while good news ſtays co bait. 

I E 4 | The | 
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The uſe ſhe made of her knowledge 
was to drive the long-cheriſhed image 
of ſo infamous a fellow from a heart too 
worthy of ſuch an impreſſion, and to 
liſten to the genuine paſſion of the ami- 


able Vernon. | | 
Soon as ſhe found Vernon had made a 


ſuitable impreſſion in her boſom, ſhe can- 
didly and generouſly informed him of 
her late attachment; attended with every 
«circumſtance. He aſſured her, the 
knowledge of her heart, and his acquain- 
'tance with Leſtock's character, left not 
a doubt in his breaſt concerning the va- 
_ +lidity of her aſſertions. 2 
During this time Leſtock was paying 
his devoirs to a young lady of larger 
fortune than Miſs Dormer; and wanted 
much to haſten the match, that he might 
not appear to be deſerted. Chooſing ra- 
ther to be thought a villain, than an un- 


fortunate, rejected lover. 
By 
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Buy one of thoſe whimſical accidents, 
which ſometimes attend mortals, Mis 
Dormer and Miſs Cornwall happened to 
be in company with each other. From 
a ſimilarity of ſentiment, they became 
mutually pleaſed and deſirous of being 
better acquainted. Before they parted 
Miſs Dormer diſcovered upon the chain 
of Miſs Cornwall's watch the picture of 
Mr. Leſtocx. Her ſurprize brought on 
an eclairciſſement. Miſs Cornwall was 
charmed with the unjuſtly villified Mils 
Dormer, and no leſs happy at the timely 
diſcovery of the baſeneſs of her lover. 
She begged ſhe might ſometimes ſee 
Miſs Dormer ; but that their an. 
might be a total ſecret. 
This day I was invited to a ball a 
concert, at Mr. Dormer's ; the W 
Mrs. Dormer's birth- day. T 
I was exceedingly ſurprized to ſee Mr. 

Leſtock enter the room, handing in Miſs 
| Cornwall, But Miſs Dormer whiſpered 
E 5 me, 


——_— 
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me, © that, as all animoſity had long 
«ſince ceaſed, it was unneceſſary to wear 
« the appearance 'of it; and that it 
<« would have looked very particular to 
have left Mr. Leſtock and his fair 

by partner out in a general invitation.” 
WMe were all the country afſembled 
together, and made a brilliant appear- 

ance. Fake 

Kitty Dormer pad her ſeveral com- 
"tient with a very good grace; laſt of 
all ſhe approached Mr. Leſtock, with a 
firmneſs and reſolution I did not think her 
capable of. You have made it your 
4 boaſt, Sir, I find,” ſaid ſhe, with a 
look infinitely pleaſing, and void of all 
_ reſentment, © that I have granted you 
every favour, but the laſt. You ſhall 
no longer have cauſe to think yourſelf a 
& vain boaſter; for in the preſence of this 
; 4 good company, I will grant you the 
a favour : and here, Sir, it is,” pre- 
ſenting him with an elegant ſilver- blond 
fa- 
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favour. © You ſurely will not refuſe 
« one, who could refuſe you nothing. 
But, Sir, as I always thought reaſon on 
my ſide, when. I was ſo liberal of my 
«* favours, I will give you one now. I this 
„ morning gave my hand to the man 
'« whoſe eminent virtues won that heart, 
* which was too long a ſlave to the vileſt 
* of human beings. However, Mr. 
Leſtock, I have no anger to you; on 
the contrary, I ought, and do here, 
making him a low curtſey, thank you 
fſincerely for ſo ſoon diſcovering; the de- 
- * pravity of your heart and underſtand- 
ing. Lou have at preſent only made 
« yourſelf contemptible; but you might 
have made me miſerable.“ Never did 
I ſee poor devil look as the creſt- fallen 
Leſtock appeared. The ſingularity of 
- Kitty Dormer's addreſſing him had drawn 
us all round them; and Miſs Cornwall, 
dlaoſe at his elbow, encouraging Kitty by 
5 E 6 nods 
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nods and ſmiles, rendered his confuſion 


greater. 


« My dear Maria,“ continued Kitty, 


| faking Miſs Cornwall's hand with the ut- 
moſt familiarity, your ſwain looks 
a la mort. What ſhall we do to raiſe 
his ſpirits? Will you favour us with a 


« ſong ?” 
„With all my heart,” anſwered ſhe, 


e I never was in higher ſpirits in my life. 
Where is the guittar ?” 


One was preſented to her, on which ſhe 


played inimitably. I forget the begin- 


ning of the ſong; but it was ſomething a- 


bout rather leading apes than truſt ſuch 


fools as kiſs and tell. 

She ſang with ſo much pleaſantry and 
humour as made it delightful to all but 
poor Leftock. * Why don't you thank 
eme for my ſong?” ſaid ſhe, laugh- 
ingly, * What ails the man?” are you 


& compoſing an Epithalamium on the au- 
4 ſpicious nuptials of Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 


« non? 
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ce non? Or, are you baſely engendering 
© ſome freſh falſhoods ? I But hope all 
e the world will ſoon know you as well as 
this company does; and 4 * as 
„much as I do. e 
* You ſee I am very candid, Sir; and 

<« this ſincerity to you would have you 
« prize, ſince, in this inſtance, - I have 
e conferred on you my laſt favour.” She 

made a very genteel compliment to the 
bride-folks. We all joined in our cofi- 
gratulations, highly pleaſed to be at a 
wedding, and the juſt puniſhment of 
falſehood. 

Mr. Vernon went up to the contempt- 
ible Leſtock, ſaying, * Sir, by the earneſt 
<«entreaty of my wife, I take no notice 

of any tranſactions between you and 

&« Miſs Dormer; but I would, as a friend, 

ce adviſe you to be careful how you tra- 

« duce the character of Mrs. Vernon; if 

* you do, I ſhall call upon you in ſuch a 

manner as you may be able to anſwer, 
TE, ; « though 
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« though you now are dumb. But I 
* wonder not at your filence ; truth and 


« innocence will always prevail over falſe- 


hood and guilt.” 


The muſic called us out sides And 


we paſſed a very pleaſant evening. Leſ- 


tock ſlunk off preſently. 
How I enjoyed his double diſappoint- 
ment! I adore Miſs Cornwall, and hope 


JThe will ſoon be rewarded with a man 
© worthy of her. 


I will finiſh my letter hen I have had 


a little ſleep ; but it was impoſſible to 


think of reſt till J had given vent to my 
mirth. I cannot help laughing, though 


all alone, at the idea of the knight of the 


woeful countenance, Adieu! 


3 , April 8. 
I HAVE juſt been making my father 


and grandmother laugh at my laſt night's 


| amule- 
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amuſement. The ſcheme was entirely 
Miſs Cornwall's: ſhe planned it imme- 
diately after her rencountre with Miſs 
Dormer. 

My deareſt Louiſa, I am d you a will 
grow an idle diſſipated girl: you do not 
write ſo often as you uſed to do. 

I will not permit Harriet Denby to rob 
me of my friend. Let her be contented 
with gaining the hearts of the men. A 
propos, you ſaid you would give me Mon- 
tague's picture. I want much to know 
what ſort of a man hei is, ſince he ſeems ſo 
much to your taſte. 

Ah! I cannot write another word. A 
meſſage from Mrs. Vernon. I muſt at- 
tend them inſtantly. They are not going 
to ſtorm Leſtock's caſtle I hope. Adieu 
deareſt of all creatures ! 


- EMILY HERBERT. 


LETTER 


32 „r 


my Harriet. 
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„ X. 
To GroROE LxNOx, Eg. 


Park-Street, April 10. 


N O, George, I do not find myſelf 


that happy fellow, the beginning 
of your letter beſpeaks me. I do not 


think that I have both the will and the 


power to be ſo. As to the firſt, we ne- 
ver, any of us, feel any deficiency ; but 
for the laſt, perhaps I am as diſtant as 


you are, Nay, you have a conſolation 


which I do not poſſeſs. You know you 
are beloved, tenderly beloved, by the 


woman on whom your ſoul reſts ; but I, 


I, Lenox, cannot Feen the ſentiments of 


never be mine! 
She ſeems ſo variable. So full of 
ſpirits, —So earneſtly to ſeek after admi- 


ration. I was almoſt tempted the other 


night 
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night to wiſh ſhe had no faults, or that I 
had no eyes to ſee them, ſince I adore her 
with them all. 

I told you in my laſt I was going to 
Soho. Both my ſiſters promiſed they 
would be there; and I was to introduce 
them to Miſs Denby, They came to 
town but two days before, otherwiſe they 
would have paid a viſit in form. 

I was a little vexed, for Lady Bentick 
made a miſtake in the ladies. She ad- 
dreſſed Miſs Somerville for my intended. 
She is, however, very happy in extricat- 
ing herſelf when involved in any ſuch dif- 
ficulty; and paid a very polite compli- 
ment to Miſs Denby, though I thought 

"ſhe ſeemed to like Louiſa beſt. I was 
likewiſe ſorry on Miſs Somerville's ac- 
count; for what my ſiſter ſaid to her co- 
vered her with bluſhes. Thoſe bluſhes 
of her's (which, by the bye, are the moſt 
becoming in the world, as they are one 


continued glow) have raiſed a flame in 
| | Ned 
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Ned Bentick's boſom. He is an agree- 
able young fellow, and I wiſh he may 
ſucceed ; though, I think hardly any man 
can merit her. 

Lady Cheſter told me ſhe ſhould have 
ſelected Louiſa out from a hundred to 
have been the woman of my heart. On- 
ly think how theſe good ſiſters of mine 
were miſtaken in their calculations.— 

But I was ſaying, ſome-how or other, 
I was not pleaſed, Harriet was univer- 
fally admired. There is an irreſiſtible 
ſomething, which attrafts the notice of 
every one. How eagerly ſhe ſwallowed 
the involuntary compliments that her 
beauteous form exacted]! She was quite 
in her element; trod in air. Ah! that 
ſhe loved me as your amiable Fanny loves 
you ! Why cannot I inſpire as tender a 
paſſion? 

Sweet innocent Fanny f the muſt, ſhe 
mall, be your's. Half my eſtate would 
I freely give to unite her to you; nay, 
more,, 
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more, if my Harriet would be contented 
with the remainder, and live with love 
and me in the country. But that I fear 
ſhe will never chooſe to do, as ſhe ſeems 
to have an invincible diſlike to retirement. 
She lives but in a crowd, 
Yeſterday, on Mr. Somerville's ſaying 
the fineneſs of the ſeaſon would ſoon 
tempt him into the country, Harriet ex- 
claimed; “ Sure, Sir, you will not think 
c of leaving the dear town till after the 
* birth- day! What ſhall we do in the coun- 
* try at a time when all the world is in 
London? Indeed I ſhall be extremely 
« diſappointed, if I have not an opportu- 
« nity to pay my compliments to his 
« Majeſty.” 
FThe compliments of little people,” 
returned Mr. Somerville, © would be loſt 
in a crowded drawing-room, my dear 
“% Miſs Denby ; while, in the country, 
] can teſtify my fincere joy on the birtk- 


Wa 9 king, ene the hearts 


* of 
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of two or three hundred of his induſtri- 
© ous and uſeful ſubjects. The beauty, 
and merit, which is overlooked or diſ- 
* regarded in the concourſe, will be ad- 
* mired and revered in peaceful retire- 
ment.“ | 

I was hurt to ſee the diſpleaſure Mr. 
Somerville's intentions gave Miſs Denby. 
Would to God ſhe had never come to this 
curſed bewitching town |! 

Upon my ſoul this is a very entertain- 
ing letter to your worſhip ; filled with 
the faults of my miſtreſs : but J am cer- 
tain they all proceed from an unuſual. 
flow of animal ſpirits ; and her not yet 
being ſenſible to the paſſion, © ſweet paſ- 
« ſion of love,” No, no; her heart nor 
_ underſtanding is in fault. I doat, I a- 
dore her, but refine too much to be 

happy. | 


AC. 


| 5 April 11. 
THIS morning, at Mr. Somer- 
ville's, I was ſeized with an unac- 
| ; count- 
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countable giddineſs, attended with an 
acute pain in my head. The gentle 
Louiſa perceived the alteration in my 
countenance inſtantly; and, in the ſweet- 
eſt trembling voice, eagerly afked me if 
I was not well. Before I could give an 
anſwer, ſhe had procured me ſome drops. 
Why was not Harriet as attentive ? 
Why was it not her ſoft hand which bath- 
ed my beating temples? Dear amiable 
Loviſa ! Why has not Harriet thy ſenſi- 
bility ? 

How did it cut me to the heart to be- 
hold an indifferent perſon, pale as aſhes, 
aſſiduouſly applying remedies, while the 
woman, who ought to be intereſted, took 
fo trifling a notice of my indiſpoſition! 
But Miſs Somerville's is one of the di- 
wineſt tempers I ever was acquainted 
with. If the meaneſt ſervant was ill, 
ſhe would attend them with the utmoſt 
care. Nay, her compaſſion is extended 
to the Phe creation, And, as Rouſſeau 

R ſays, 
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ſays, it is not becauſe a thing is human, 
but becauſe it is ſenſible, that ſhe would 
relieve it from pain. 
How her mild eyes gliſtered when I 
aſſured her I was quite recovered }-tho' 
ſhe caſt them down with bluſhes when I 


attributed it wholly to her care and at- 


tention. 
I fancy Harriet is like ſome of us 


men, who only like thoſe who can give 
them pleaſure. Thank God, I have an 
excellent ſtate of health, ſo ſhall not 
have much occaſion for her abilities in the 
fick chamber. And I hope I ſhall have 
it in my power to make myſelf neceſſary 
to her by procuring her every pleaſure. 
 _ Notwithſtanding my aſſurances to my 
pretty doctreſs, I feel myſelf very queer, 
I ſhall finiſh my motley letter. 
Sincerely your's, 
HENRY MonTacve, 


LETTER 
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LETTER XL 
To Miſs HenBERT. 


Berkeley-Square, April 10, 
HE other night Mr. Montague in- 
| troduced Miſs Denby to the ac- 
quaintance of his two ſiſters, Lady Ben- 
tick and Lady Cheſter. We were all at 
Cornely's. | 
_ Miſs Denby, Mr. Montague, and 
your Louiſa, had been there but a little 
time before the Ladies, appeared. Mr. 
Montague left it to them to find out the 
Lady of his affections; and, to my ut- 
ter confuſion, Lady Bentick approached, 
and took my hand; ſaying, How 
« much am 1 obliged to you, Madam, 
for conveying ſo infinite a ſhare of hap- 
< pineſs to my brother, as is viſible in 
« his countenance.” I felt myſelf ſtrange- 
ly diſconcerted by her Ladyſhip's miſtake; 
and, bluſhing exceſſively, ſtammered out 
Mo 


* 
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ſomething, which however ſet her 
right. While Lady Bentick was talking 


to me, I. obſerved Lady Cheſter was 
whiſpering to Mr. Bentick ; who, in re- 


turn, ſaid, ** If it is ſo, I am a loſt man. 
Never 5 I behold ſuch beauteous in- 
* nocence.” 

From Lady Bentick's error, Lady 
Cheſter took warning, and paid her firſt 
compliment to Miſs Denby ; but howe- 
ver addreſſed me in the politeſt terms.— 
Terms ſeemingly of friendſhip, They 
are both very amiable women. I was 
quite charmed with their manner. We 
were all very chatty and ſociable preſent- 
ly. Though Miſs Denby did not ſeem 
as if in high ſpirits, till the notice of the 
beaus around us inſpired them. 

ls it not ftrange, Emily, that a wo- 
man, who poſſeſſes the heart of a Mon- 
tague, ſhould ſigh after other conqueſts? 
And yet that certainly is true in regard 


to Harriet Denby. A man ſo amiable, 
4 . * 


2 3 
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ſo different to all the men I have ever 
ſeen before ! — If happineſs is ever the 
ſtate of mortals, ſhe muſt enjoy it with 
ſuch a companion 

Mr. Bentick begged the honour of my 
hand for the evening. I did not refuſe 
him, becauſe he looked as if he would 
have been uneaſy if I had. I had, how- 


ever, not much pleaſure in dancing. It 


is, you know, rather fatiguing in ſo 
crowded a place; beſides, my ſpirits were 


not very good. 


I wiſh the time would approach for 


our leaving town. It will not be long 


firſt, I hope. I think my ſpirits, though 
never high, are always freer in the clear 
air of the country. | 
I go more in public than ever I did, 
in compliance with Miſs Denby's taſte , 
who is paſſionately fond, — to uſe her 
own expreſſion—of every place of diver- 
ſion. Her notions of happineſs conſiſt in 
= for ever hurrying from one amule- 
Vor. I F -* .ment. 
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ment to another; creating paſſions in the 


breaſts of the men of the tender fort, 
and filling thoſe of the women with envy. 
Yet, with all this levity, ſhe has, I am 


ure, a thouſand good qualities, Great 


command, I know, ſhe has over her- 
elf. I think, did I love a man as Mr. 
Montague deſerves to be loved, I could 
not conceal it as ſhe does; nor ſhould I 
attempt it. I do not think the delicacy 
-of our ſex would permit us to betray a 
-paſſion for a man one knew but little of; 
but, when a man is ſo worthy, oh ! what 
pleaſure would it be to confeſs ourſelves 
denfible. to his merit ! 


If tis joy to wound a lover, 
How much more to give him eaſe! 
When his paſſion we diſcover, | 
Oh! how pleaſing tis to pleaſe! 
The bliſs returns, and we receive 
Tranſports greater than we give. 


Fou know this ſong ſo well, I might 
have _ myſelf the trouble of writing ir. 
But 
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But it is a favourite of mine; and I take 
pleaſure in penning the ſentiments of wy 
heart. | 


MY deareſt Emily's letter is this in- 
ſtant brought me. Nothing but the 
. peruſing that ſhould ſtop the continua- 
tion of my pleaſing taſk. — But I will 
ſoon reſume my pen in anſwer to your's, 
S -S--,* #58 * | 
I admire the ſcheme practiſed by Mrs. 
Vernon, to whom I with all happineſs, 
and the lively Miſs Cornwall. I wiſh 
every recreant knight was fo ſerved. I 
think it will make him careful how he 
| boaſts. of favours again. I am vaſtly 
pleaſed, that for his ideal gratifications, 
| he ſhould receive real puniſhment. | 
Have I not ſent you the picture of 
Mr. Montague? I thought I had drawn 
it for you long ago. Did I not tell you 
he had the fineſt complexion in the world 
F2 (though 
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{though truly maſculine) and that his 


Featureswere regular to the utmoſt ſymme- 
try ?—But I will go and take a view of 
this picture, which hangs to Miſs Denby's 
watch, 


* — — — —ů 
hee _ _ —— _— 
5 . 


NO; I deſpair of the taſk, I cannot 


do it juſtice. I will go and replace the 


watch, leſt Miſs Denby ſhould wonder 
what is become-of it. Smart is certainly 
one of the beſt miniature painters in the 
world. The likeneſs ſo-exa&t—yet ſo little 
flattered. —Little ! 1t is not at all flatter- 


ed. 1 think he has n, done him juſ- 


ice. ſT 
I cannot look at Mr. Montague, tho' 
| He is not in the leaſt a bold man, for any 
time, ſo that I never diſcovered ſo many 


nine lines in his face as I do now. —Beau- 
ziful reſemblance But I muſt replace 


ſ 
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Not juſt yet though. I wonder if it: 
would be poſſible to take a- copy.— 1: 
then, you know, could ſend you the pic-- 
ture of a man /o mucb do my taſte as you 


ſay, Emily. — Of a man who, very ſoon, 


will become the huſband of Miſs Denby! 
May they be happy! — May you, my” 

Wend Emily, likewiſe be ſo4 Your's, - 
| —9 Louisa SOMERVILLE: 


— — 


LE TT EN N 
To Miſs BARBARTYT LASCELLES.. 
Berkeley-Square, April 14. 5 
OSITIVELY that chit-faced 
girl Louiſa has made a conqueſt, —- 


A conqueſt too, when I. was preſent. ” I : 


never ſhall get a lover, while that dang- 


ling fellow is always at my elbow, .. and. 
behaving in ſo particular a manner. as. 
makes the whole town believe we are ſo- 


lemnly united. I will not for ever have 


F 2 him 


- 
- 
. —— ——— — 
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him faſtened to my hoop, I am deter- 
- mined. What! to be ſeen and admired, yet 
not to have the dear creatures breathe their 
ſoft paſſion, becauſe an abſurd mortal 
fancies my whole happineſs conſiſts in the 
thoughts of being one day his! No; I 
was formed to inſpire love, and I will 
enjoy my triumph. 

J cannot think what Bentick could 
ſee in Louiſa; to be ſure ſhe is a good 
pretty innocent looking girl; but no life, 
no ſpirit, like my friend Bab and 1. 

I ſuppoſe he knew there could be no 
chance with me, ſo he turned his eyes a- 
way, — But why no chance? I am not 
fettered yet. —No, ſurely, T am my own 
miſtreſs, and may chooſe whom I will. 
Montague has a fine eſtate, but 55 
has no title nor chance for any. Bentick | 
is next heir to his Lordſhip, who has 
been married five years without his Lady's 
producing a child. A Counteſs 1s a de- 

ſtrable 
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ſirable acquiſition z but Lord Bentick 
may live a long time. 

I ſtill am puzzled to divine the NOLA 
which touched the heart of Bentick.—She 
was without the aid of dreſs too. Oaly, 
in a white, lappelled, ſpotted, luteſtring 
negligee. The ſimple girl has ſome very 
fine jewels, but ſhe ſeldom wears them. 
At Soho ſhe had only a pair of ſmall pearl. 
drop ear- rings, and one row. of, pearls 
round her neck. Her head ſlightly orna- 
mented with a few pins. Oh! that 1 
had laid aſide my ſables, how would 1 
figure away ! | 

I am moſt horridly P rovoked—old 80 
| merville intends going. into the odious 
country very ſoon : before the birth- | 
day. His reaſon is as abſurd: as himſelf. 
and his whole family, I think. Well, ab- 
ſolutely, when I am. married, 1 will ne 
ver go into the country; that is, to our 
old family mansion. I have no objection - 

to Bath, Tunbridge, Margate, &c. &c. 
| & 4 A But. 
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But my fwain talks in raptures of the 
pleaſures of retirement, and ſo forth. — 
I am always on the point of yawning 
whenever rural plans are laid out, tho? I 
reſtrain myſelf, leſt I ſhould have a lecture 
of an hour long from the grey-headed fa- 
ther, or his old-faſhioned daughter. 
I am the more vexed, becauſe 1 ſhall 
have ſo little of your company if you 
can bring your ſcheme to bear. Dear 
Bab, uſe all your influence to get leave 
to come. I long to ſee you. Nobody 
here ſuits my W genius. Mon- 
tague grows as ſtupid as if he were al. 
ready married; and I am almoſt as tired 
of him as if I was in the ſame predica- 
ment. A 
We go to night, for the firſt time, to 
Ranelagh. I promiſe myſelf great plea- 
ſure; though, I am told, it it not a 


5 


place to ſhew one's- ſelf to advantage 4 
the lights being ſo improperly diſpoſed. 


But what taſte. can one e, pt from an 
f anti- 


— 
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antiquated old fellow, grown dead to all- 
ſenſations which youth and beauty inſpire? 
No; Cornely! adorable Cornely! is the- 
only perſon for elegance, magnificence, 
and pleafure ! Empreſs of ibe vaſt regions 
of taſte! | 

Did J tell you have been introduced 
to Montague's ſiſters. One of them took 
Louiſa for me. I was a little piqued, 
for I thought they took more notice of 
her, even after the miſtake had been rec- 
tified, than they did of me. But I have 
no idea of people being familiar at firſt; 
I fike to keep them at a certain diſtance. 
You know I am apt to create awe in my 
beholders. Indeed, for what are charms 
given a woman but to uſe her power? 
1 affure you J already enjoy in idea, 
the pleaſure I ſhall take in your gay wi- 
dow's and your company. We will 
make parties of our own ; which will be 
agreeable enough to Louiſa, ſince ſhe is 
fond of retirement and ſoft ſoothing ſoli- 

were tude. 


; 
| 
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tude, Well, well, we will not interfere 
with her ſober ſchemes, but partake plea- 
ſures more ſuitable to our taſte. 

I willfiniſh my letter by giving you an 
account of my evening's amuſement. 
Amuſed I miuſt be, for I ſhall ſee, be 
ſeen, and admired : three things which 
mult always give a fine woman pleaſure. - 


April 15. 

THEE moſt inchanting evening in 
the world! Who do you think I have 
met with ? Captain Hilton! our old ac- 


quaintance. And, what is ſtill more de- 


lightful, found him in the character of a 
man of quality. | 

His eldeſt brother died ſome months 
fince ; and he has ſtepped into his title 


and eſtate, You can never imagine the 


advantage his ſtar is to him. He was al- 
ways a pretty n and once, I think, 
1 a fa- 
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a favourite of your's. I too liked him 
extremely, though I but ſeldom ſaw him; 
as my very prudent papa thought an 
half. pay red-coat not an eligible lover 
for his daughter. | 

But now, thank Heaven,. I have no 


one's leave to afk, whether I ſhall chooſe | 


this or that perſon for my acquaintance !. 
I knew him inftantly ; but was under 


ſome little perturbation leſt his Lordſhip 


ſhould not recognize me ; as three years 


at our age makes ſometimes a great dif- 
ference. In order to obviate that difficul- 


ty, I dropped him a curtſey, and ſaid, 
loud enough for him to hear me, to Miſs 


Somerville, that ſomebody we ſaw was 


very much like my friend Bab Laſcelles. 


This feint had the deſired effect, and my 


Lord was immediately at my ſide; 
which, by great good fortune, was va- 
cated juſt before by the fidgetting Mon- 
tague, who was ſpeaking to ſomebody | 
he met with, 


F 6 I can- 


4 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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I cannot repeat all the pretty ſoft 
things his Lordſhip uttered. But, among 
the reſt, he told me how unfortunate - he 


thought himſelf in finding me engaged to 


Mr. Montague. I aſſured him, both he 
and Mr. Montague were in an error, if 
they ſuppoſed me to be in that ſtate, 
Why, faid he, it is talked of in his fa- 
mily. I was going to tell him I thought 


they were very impertinent when Mon- 


tague came up. I believe he was ſur- 
prized to ſee his place ſupplied by ſo pret- 
ty a fellow; and took the firſt opportu- 
nity to aſk who he was. Lord Hilton, 
an old acquaintance of my poor father's,” 
anſwered I, with a ſigh. < And, I fancy, 
an admirer of Miſs Laſcelles.” I beg 
your pardon, Bab, for giving him that 
title ; but I perceive a ſuſpicious kind of 
look in Montague's face; and, though I 
do not mind his being jealous, yet I muſt 
not. Joſe him, *till I am ſecure of his 
Lordſhip, or ſome one elſe in high life. 

| I am 
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I am, you know, a woman of the world, 
and will make the moſt oe myſelf while 
in it. | 

I was the more leaſed with Hilton, 
becauſe he took ſo flight a notice of 
Louiſa, He aſked me who that baby 
faced thing was that I had ſelected from 
my acquaintance for a foil; though it 
was altogether needleſs; for, like a dia- 
mond, I womans none. Was not a 
clever? 

Montague has made me wack 
mad ſometimes by the attention he pays 
Louiſa. ' I have no idea that a man, 
who is profeſſedly my -captive, ſhould 
dare to be civil to any other woman. It 1 is 
an affront offered to my power. 

I gave Lord Hilton no reaſon to believe 
I ſhould be mortally offended, if he 
ſhould take it into his head to viſit me; 

or at leaſt contrive to 'get himſelf intro- 
duced to the Somerville family. I hope 


= 
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he will, for he is a very charming fellow 
I aſſure you. 

Well, I muſt put an end to my epiſtle, 
and go to ſleep, that I may, in dreams, 
behold my ſwain, and hear his ſoft melo- 
dious voice breathe out the effect of my 
charms on his wounded heart. 

Adieu, dear Bab, 
| ' Your's, heartily, _ 
Hanni Dzxsy. 


LETTER XII. 
To 5 Densy. 


Farm-Leigh, April 21, 


F you, my dear Harriet, was to ſee me 
at this preſent writing, you would 
think I had ſtudied at my glaſs the coun- 
tenance and features of an enraged Tyſi- 
phone, rather than one of the Graces. I 


was never r half ſo provoked 1 in my lite, 
be- 
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becauſe I never was half fo much diſ- 


appointed. 

My darling ſcheme of coming to your 
dear We is all over-blown, I am 
to thank my wiſe ſiſter for ſetting my 
equally wiſe father againſt it. She did 
not think it was prudent for ſo young a 
girl to be truſted to the diſcretion of a gay 
young widow, Beſides Captain Capel 
was an intimate acquaintance of Lady 
Bell Henley's; and it would certainly be 
extremely wrong to riſk our becoming 
further acquainted with each other. 
So Madam Wiſdom thinks to prevent 
my ſeeing and converſing with the dear 
Capel when I have a mind to it: — But 
ſhe will prove herſelf woefully miſtaken. 

_ I remonſtrated and pouted, but it was 
all the ſame. —See what power an elder 
ſiſter claims! | 

My dear Lady Bell is as angry as 1 
am: ſhe promiſed herſelf great pleaſure 
in wy company. Oh! what delightful - 

| ſchemes 


- 
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ſchemes we had planned out I By the bye 
I do not believe I ſhould ever have re- 


turned to Farm-Leigh, but travelled a 


little farther northward. Nay, I will not 
anſwer for it, but T ſhall take ſuch a trip, 
if my dear Captain ſhould be importu- | 


nate, 
Out of humour as I was, I could hard- 


ly forbear laughing at Lady Bells droll 


ſpeeches to my father and Lady Fielding. 


You never heard any thing more ſmart 
in your life. You know ſhe is quite 42 
belle eſprit in London. Nothing is clever 
but what falls from the lips of Lady Bell 
Henley. Then ſhe is ſo intimately ac- 
quainted with the family. Says any thing 
to the greateſt perſonage in it. She 
would have brought me into the compa- 
ny. of people of the moſt exalted rank. 

Who knows how we might have been 
diſtinguiſhed :? for you were to have 4 
Naar been of « our 1 8 | 
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Indeed, my dear Bab,“ ſaid Lady 
Formal to me this morning, © nothing 
« gives me greater pleaſure than when 
any ſcheme is propoſed for your adyan- 
« tage. If it had been proper for me to 
„go to London this ſpring, I ſhould 
© have been the firſt to promote your go- 
ing with me.“ 


“So, becauſe you cannot partake of 
te an amuſement yourſelf, you will take 
care to prevent me: I am much obliged 


eto your ladyſhip no doubt.” 
Had your party been an eligible one, 


Bab, I ſhould not have wiſhed you to 
« wait till I could have eſcorted you. But 

- « you. muſt pardon me, if I ſay I do not 
« like your friend, although ſhe is my 
Lord's relation. She would be a very 
dangerous companion for a girl of your 
« vivacity, Becauſe ſhe is a widow, ſhe 
60 eſteems herſelf above cenſure ; : but the 
« js miſtaken: ſhe is ſtill a ſingle woman, 
and it behoves her to preſerve her re- 


<« putation, 
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« putation, even for her credit in this 
« world, if ſhe looks no farther.” ——- 
And who dares aſperſe her fame? I 
ce make no doubt ſhe poſſeſſes as much 
virtue as any of your prudent ma- 
“e tron- like wives. 
I hope ſhe does. But ſtill ſhe is an 
. < improper guide for you. I ſhould even 
have been ſorry to have entruſted Ca- 
<« roline to her; though ſhe has five 5 


your prudence and ſolidity.“ 27 
It is a pity I am not bleſſed with your 
& ladyſhip's profound wiſdom and diſ- 
& cretion : but ſince I have reaped every 
advantage from it—that is, been diſ- 
« appointed, through your means, of a. 
« pleaſure which I had a right to expect, 
75 I deſire I may not be tormented with 
lectures of an age in length, only to 
« ſhew the importance of your judgment, 
and the happineſs of my good Lord of 
Fielding in poſſeſſing fo n a 
< treaſure,” fe 7D \ „ 
Lady 
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Lady Bell juſt then came in, or all my 


admonitions would have failed to ſtop 


the volubility of her tongue. 


My ſmart little widow rallied her glo- 
riouſly ; I left them, finding the dowa- 


ger too hard for the matron. For ſhe has 
a way of laughing argument out of the 


field, ſo amazingly, that pour PORE 


had'no chance with her. 


To make me amends, I am to be M. 
vited, I find, to ſpend part of the ſum- 


mer at Fielding-Place. But J will as 


ſoon be hanged as mope myſelf up in 


their odious moated old manfion :—liſten- 
ing to nothing but the © cawing of rocks 


and the babbling of brooks.“ Though, 
upon ſecond thoughts, I do not know: 
whether T will refuſe them neither. I 
do not believe they wiſh I ſhould accept 
their offer; if ſo, it would be plaguing 
them finely to go and teaze their hearts 
out.—0 they ſhall have chough of it 
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I AM amazed, Denby, that you are 
not in love with Montague! Lady Bell 
declares he is the moſt deſirable man ſhe. 
ever ſaw; for he not only is enchantingly 
handſome, but he has that zout-en-/emble. 
which is not to be deſcribed. But you. 
have deſigns of a higher nature. I adore 
your ſpirit and ambition. I wiſh you. 
may ſucceed with Lord Hiltoa. Call him 
my lover, if that will be of any ſervice to 
you, you have my permiſſion. | 
With what chagrin do I relinquiſh all 
proſpects of my journey to London! 
Hang me, if I would not go off with 
Capel directly, but that I have hopes 
when you are married old ſquare-toes 
will let me come to you. I think Capel 
a pretty fellow, -and all that ; and with 
whom one might be pleaſed very well, 
but I think I could do much better in 
the 
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che matrimonial world. He would ſtill 

+e my favourite though beyond all the 
men I ever ſaw. Perhaps his being ſo 
greatly diſliked by my family. may in- 

hance his merit with me. Contradiction 
is the very eſſence of the ſex; and I am 

ſure I am a woman in that particular. 

I think, had I your opportunities and 
your perſon, I would before this have 
ſet the town in flames: and that I make 
no doubt you would have done, had not 
it been reported you were Toon to be 
married, Matrimony, as we make it 
now, is the only ſtate of freedom. I 
long to ſhake off the ſhackles of © ſingle 
ec bleſſedneſs,” and parental reſtraint, and 
ſhine in the Beau-monde. But I ſhould 
ſhine but faintly with my little Capel, 
for his fortune is very ſmall ; and mine, 
*God knows! what that would be, if I 
ſhould marry without papa conſent. 
He gave Eliza ten thouſand pounds, bur 
then ſhe married with his concurrence 3 
and 


& 
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and ſo would I too, if a lord was to 
offer, let him be as old and as ugly as 
Lord Ogleby. 


II is as I thought. —Lord Fielding has 
requeſted the favour of my company. I 
ſuppoſe I am to ſtay till her ladyſhip 
adds one more to her liſt of boobies : 
' ſhe has four already. Lord! I ſhould 
go crazy to be always in the rabbit-way, 
like Mrs. Qualm-ſick the curate's wife. 
Lady Bell thanks Heaven ſhe never 
was in danger of ſpoiling her ſhape. 
Though ſhe declares, if ſhe had been, 
ſhe ſhould not haye been very careful of 
herſelf, in hopes to have ſoon got rid of 
her incumbrance. 

Notwithſtanding their wiſe heads, I ſhall 
contrive ſome means, by Lady Bell's help, 
ſometimes to ſee my Adonis. How 
| ſhaſl 


4 
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ſhall J rejoice _ I ſhall” over. reach 
them! 

I think Louiſa Somerville might be 
ſent hither to Lady Fielding and Caro- 
line Laſcelles : what a ſtupid hum- drum 
ſet of ſouls! But what a glorious tri- 
umvirate could there be compoſed, of 
Lady Bell Henley, Harriet Denby, and 
Barbara Laſcelles ! | 


Meth. 


_—— 
„ 


LET T: ER XIV. 
To Miſs HzxRRRT. 


f Berkeley-Square, May 2. 

MIL Y! your Louiſa wiſhes for 
you. She wiſhe®P to be enlivened 
by your gay converſe, or to be ſoothed 
by your love. I am not happy.—Ah! 
why am I not ſo ?—Ungrateful, thank- 
leſs Louiſal What cauſe haſt thou to 
complain? Has not thy indulgent pa- 
rent conſented to thy defires, and refuſed 
che 
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the man thy heart rejected? Why then 
this weight of woe which ſeems to bend 
down thy once chearful ſoul? - 

Yes! my Emily, my dear father per- 
N me to reject Mr. Bentick. 1 
allow him amiable, handſome, ſenſible; 
but what anguiſh ſeemed to ſeize me, 
when my father propoſed him to me as 
a lover, whom he wiſhed I might elect, 


unleſs J had any particular reaſon a- 


gainſt it. 

Ah! what reaſon could I give ? I 
had none to give, Fear, aſtoniſhment 
and dread, of I knew not what, tied my 
tongue. Emily! my repugnance to the 
thoughts of marriage is inconceivable. 
How ſeldom de we find that ſtate pro- 
ductive of the happineſs we flatter our- 
ſelves we ſhall taſte ! 

The many inſtances, that ane them- 
ſelyes within theſe few years of unhappy 
marriages, muſt give a thinking mind 
pauſe. The frequent divorces, ſe para- 


tions 
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don and indiffirent Mun ates 


fome cauſe. To what can this ſtrange 


depravity be owing * Ah! let me not 
become a wife, till I megt with a man, 
for whom my tenderneſs may ſecure me 


from giving into indiſcretions of any 


kind ! ite ; 
If a man and ans love 


each other, where can the proſpectof felici- 


ty be in the married ſtate? They may per- 
haps be equally amiable ; yet, from a diſ- 
ſimilarity of ſentiment, they may not ex- 
perience happineſs. It is neceſſary that a 
coincidence of opinions ſhould ſubſiſt, 1. 
create the harmony of ſouls. 85 


Good Gb d! how can Mr. m 


expect to be happy with Miſs Denby ? 
No, Emily ! it cannot be. Poor, ill 


fated Montague ! formed to inſpire and 


give happineſs, muſt thou not vaſte it? 


| How greatly n e to him for 


his tender friendſhip ! Tou cannot 
imagine, Emily, the ſoft ſoothing things 
Vor. I. G he 
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he ſaid to me this morning, becauſe he 
-perceived a melancholy, on my counte- 
nance. Amiable Montague, — pity 
t heel! en in ee 

So full of levity—ſo- dofirows: 06 ad 
mimtion, inattentive to his tender- 
neſs—ſo regardleſs of his ſufferings:— 
Ah! how little does the morit ſuch a 


She emed e quite mas e M 
-cauſe Mr, Bentick proſeſſed a paſſion for 
me. Silly girl did ſhe but know the 
uneaſineſs his profeſſian cauſed me, ſhe 
need not to have been diſpleaſed. But 
the cannot bear to have any woman taken 
notice. af in het preſence. One of her 
quarrels to Montague, I believe, is be- 
cauſe he behaves to me with a polite 


Y friendſhip, of an amiable man ? She 
could never have formed. a connexion 


With al Fern who ae ſuit her ber- 
i 3 
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ter; ſince no one ſo TAE hats 
praiſes of the men as I do. 4 

The greateſt pleaſure I Fri *. 
Hog ſome. time reſulted from the beha- 
viour of Lady Bentick and Lady Cheſter. 
They have treated me inthe moſt obliging 
manner. I am ſorry Mr. Bentick ſhould: 
have diſtinguiſhed me as the woman of his 
choice, as it will prevent my inclination 
of going now and then to her Ladyſhip, 
as I have done frequently ſince the com- 
mencement of our acquaintance. Lord 
Bentick is a very agreeable, ſenſible many 
and deſervedly beloved by his amiable 
wife. Lady Cheſter loſt. her huſband 
three years ago, who. left her with two 
beautiful children; a boy and à girl. 
Lady Charlotte Cheſter, about four years 
old, is the ſweeteſt little angel you ever 
ſaw. Lady Bentick, who nen; 
ly fond of her, has no children gn 
Thheſe two agteeable ſiſters ſeem by no | 
means favourites of Miſs Denby. Nor 
G 2 8 55 do 
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Ao they, I believe, ſee ſo many perfections 
an her as their brother does, She does 
Hot even pay them that deference their 
merit and rank claim; abſtracted from 
their being ſo nearly related to the man 
the means to make her huſband. But 


I he is blind to merit, er: Own. intereſt 


p and happineſs. | 
* find Mr. Montague was uneaſy 1 bonne 
time ſince about Charles. Ho- natural 
is it to 1magine every body ſees with our 
Fb But my brother ſatisfied his 
Adoubts. He did not tell me how he 
 fotisfied bis doubts: 1 think Charles is 


rather | myſterious in that particular. 
How could he convinee him he did not 
love Miſs Denby, without affronting Mr. 
MN iontague's choice, or eonfeſſing that he 
was more ſenſible of the charms of | ſome 
«other? I wiſh Charles was more explicit 
20 his ſiſter; but if. he ſhould cxpeRt ſe- 


. * - - 


e for feces, f hou be ofrentines 
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puzzled to explain to him the reaſon why 
E ſometimes look dull. 


O Emily | how different Ia ant from what 


I uſed to be it Know not what ails me. 


—Sleep has fled from my. .eye-lids, and: 


all joy ſeems a ſtranger to my heart. 
I ſtrive to appear chearful in company. 4 


I endeavour to make. myſelf entertaining. 
| — formerly I was thought to beſo. I 


find myſelf imperceptibly grown languld 


and. melancholy I ſearch for the cauſe: 


I cannot find one—and I am: diſplaat 
ed wich wyſell. 


Tin An I mat eahebtp n 
certed by ſomething Lady made” ſaid. 


to me.—Idare not refle&t upon it Air l. 
bow difatisfied wil Jen 1 


ö G:3- | LET. 
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- L E T 15 E R XV. 
* 0 l Lzyox, Eli: 


| May 2. 

EXT week is fixed for the removal 
of the Somerville family to Wood- 
ley-Park; for the ſummer-ſeaſon. 

| T have received the molt preſſing in- 

vitation from Mr. Somerville to ſpend 
ſome time with them. I ſhall certainly 
actept his offer, as I thooſe to be near 
my Harriet as much as poſſible. It will 
at leaſt keep ſome o the rei tribe 
from her. | 

I with my fiſters were as Kandy at- 

tached to her, as I am. I ſhould be 
very unhappy, if they did not love my 
wife for her own ſake, as well as out of 


| . reſpect to me. There only ſeems to 
| ſubſiſt a polite diſtant civility, but very 
little of friendſhip. They are both ex- 


Se taken with ke 4 gentle Louiſa, as 
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J ſometimes call her. Indeed fhe is a- 
moſt amiable girl. I never ſaw any one 
ſo little deſirous of diſplaying her many 
perfections.—Sbe ſings like an angel; 
which I did not find out till the other 
day. Harriet had been ſinging. Ben- 
tick preſſed Miſs Somerville to favour: 
us. Her. refuſal. evidently proceeded. 
from her innate modeſty and diffidence. 
At laſt ſhe ſaid, If Miſs Denby would 
« be ſo kind as to ſing. an upper part, 
* ſhe would endeavour to accompany 
« her.” Her brother named the ſong ; 
When firſt I ſaw thee graceful. 
* move.” I could not have imagined. 
any voice ſo harmonious as her's. In 
how touching a ſtile ſhe ſungg 
You: know it is a pretty ſoft: flowing 
air. I could not keep my eyes from hen 
——Her's were fixed on the book, as 
Harriet was playing. When ſhe came 
to the laſt part, in repeating: the lines; 
And though you cannot love again, In 
G4 Pity, 
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4 pity, ah! forbear to hate; ſhe lifted 

up her. mild blue eyes, and, perceiving 

.-our ardent gazes, bluſhed and heſitated 
in ſo pretty a manner, that I thought ſhe 

never looked half ſo well, or that it was 

_ Poſſible the ſong could be better per- 
formed. 


Bentick, thougb a very n fel- 


low, could not ſucceed. He ſays, ſhe re- 
fuſed him in ſuch ſweet accents and words, 
that the acceptance of the fineſt woman 
in the world: could never give him half 
the emotion. He is more in love with 
her than ever; though he is determined 
never again to give her the ſlighteſt in- 
timation of his paſſion, leſt he ſhould 
create her any uneaſineſs. We have ſeen 
him ſeveral times ſince; but ſhe behaves 
to him in ſo proper a way as is hardly 
to be deſcribed; and few women would 
be able to imitate, Her whole beha- 


viour is a patte#n worthy of being fol- 
lowed :—ſo unaſſuming . ſo attentive.— 
Such 
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Such earneſt endeavours to oblige..— 
Such humility - ſuch ſoftneſs—— She is, 


in a word, a truly amiable c. BY 


—— 


— — 


My * e is in- the 3 at . 


the thoughts of quitting town z but as - 
ſhe was never in the country with ſo agree - 
able a family, I hope ſhe will be better 
pleaſed with it, than ſhe at preſent thinks 
ſhe ſhall. Beſides, ſhe will have a faith- : 
ful lover at her ſide, who will point out 
to her view the many beauties of the 
proſpect in the rural. ſcenes around us, 
and from the blooming fragrance of 
the flowers, advert to the animated beau - 
ties of my loyely « companion... dank 
You are right in your conjectures ; 3. K 
was a little uneaſy, when you ſaw me, about 
Charles Somerville. I always like to, | 


come. to explanations. with. People 3, 30 ſo. ; 
1 had A ſhox. conyerſation with h him, gon: 4 


cerning my fair one. He aſſured me 
The was fo far from being dilpleaſed,) 
„ @ that. 
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that he honoured me for my ingenuity ; 
aà but that he had long been ſecretly at- 
<« tached to a young lady, which, but 
« for ſome unavoidable obſtacles, he 
e ſhould have declared. He hoped 1 
« would not require the lady's name, 
« fince he had never diſcloſed his par- 
ers tiality to any one, and hardly dared 
4 to whiſper i it to himſelf.” 
"#612008 him J ſhould think myſelf 
« ſingularly fortunate, if I could ever r de 
of ſervice to him.” 
He thanked me; but added with a 
_« {igh, you cannot aſſiſt me; the voice 
of the dead is againſt me.” 
I think we have no right to pry into 
the ſecrets of an open and ingenuous 
heart, it is taxing their generoſity unjuſt- 
ty: I therefore have never hinted the 
leaſt curiofity ſince, but revere his paſ- 
ſion, which conceals itſelf from the object, 
and ich I make no doubt is worthy of 
him, 
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him. I ſhould however like to know, 
how the voice of the dead is againſt him. 

I wiſh I could have ſpent a week with 
you, as I promiſed ; but fear it will not 
be in my power till. after my return Room ; 
Woodley-park. hy Sin Lend: wey 

You..did. not give me your. opinion a 
freely of my lovely girl. I wiſh to know - 
your ſentiments. of her. I hitherto have 
done nothing of moment, without your 
Advice and concurrence; I hope you will 
nat refuſe it. in the moſt important arti- | 
cle in life. | 

What an artful little gypſey is your 
Fanny, to conceal herſelf ſo effectually 
from you, and yet to have wrote twice! 
Her banker is an excellent ſecret-keeper. . 
I think you are to be commended for 
your prudence; but, by Heaven ! I ſhould . 
have fired his houſe to have blown up 
the ſecret, I believe; yet by thoſe vio- 
lent methods I might have loſt my love. 

„„ -**.. -_—_— 


| 
| 
| 
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Tour uncle may promiſe what he will, 
but the devil take me, if I think he will. 
perform; if he means to do any thing 
for you, now is the time. 

Tour aſſurances that you had laid 
aſide your ſolliciting ſcheme of a place, 
gives me pleaſure. I cannot bear, that 
an honeſt fellow ſnould be conſtrained to 
vote contrary to his principles for bread. 
It is the indigent ſons of family, which 
curſe our conſtitution with place-men, 
and venal penſioners. But if I begin on 
politics, J am ſure it is time to end my 
letter: which I do, by aſſuring you how 


verge fei I am, 


r 


Tour . 


| HENRY MonTacvt. 
co | * * | 
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* F Altteng vnn 210 1601 | 
LETTER XVI. 

To Henry MonTacus, Eſq; ' 
| At 21 V7ON1. BOL JOT 


1217 


| .  Oak-Hill, May 5. 

R ASPES tells Cyrus, that he 

A was convinced he had two ſoulsy 

I think abſolutely you have two hearts, 
neither of which is your own, * I never 
yet heard a fellow fo diſtractedly in love 
with one woman, ſo laviſn in the praiſes 
of another. You ſpeak of the gentle 
Louifa in ſuch terms as convinces me, 
had you never ſeen the lovely Harriet, 
he would have been the ſole empreſs of 
your affections. At preſent ſhe is only 
joint-proprietor z for you certainly love 
her, without knowing it : you love every 
thing amiable in her. Your laſt letter 
was the moſt heterogeneous compoſition 
I ever peruſed. Indeed I have ſometimes 
thought your worſhip ſuch a kind of ani- 
mal. With an heart filled with love and 
adoration, 
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adoration, you perceive numberleſs faults - 
in your miſtreſs. With a heart wholly 
attached to one object, inſomuch that no 
woman is capable of raiſing a deſire in 
you, you ſee perfections in another, per- 
fections of a different complexion from 
thoſe of your admired Harriet: in ſhort, 
you are an enigma, formed of contra- 
ditions. . 

So, your Honour expects I mould dive 
you a full and circumſtantial account of 
my ſentiments of the fair one? How 
ſhall I acquit myſelf? I believe I had 
better be filent, leſt J ſhould create in 
your boſom the paſſions of anger and 
jealouſy. I would not wiſh you to poſ- 
ſeſs either of thoſe painful ſenſations ; 
nor will I, if I can help it, inſpire them. 

And firſt, for Miſs Denby : I think 
her the finett woman J ever yet beheld. 
I always, till I ſa her, eſteemed Mrs. 
Yates, as the perfect criterion of beauty 
and elegance, But in Miſs Denby is 

| united 
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united all the majeſty of that celebrated 
actreſs, with the ſoft ſeducing manners 
of Mrs. Baddeley. Upon my foul, I 
think it is almoſt dangerous to be in her 
company. Such eyes !—ſuch features 
—ſuch harmony of limbs! By Heaven 
were I to marry merely for the gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, Harriet Denby ſhould be 
the woman above all others. Remember, 
you muſt not be either angry or jealous, 
When you are martied, if you do me 
the honour to invite me to your houſe, 
never leave me alone with your wife; if 
you do, I know not what may be the 
conſequence of the temptation. I hope 
however, my friendſhip—I name that 
firſt; becauſe. that I believe to be the 
ſtrongeſt tie—and virtue would protect 
I do not wonder at your being in rap- 
tures with her; particularly too, as ſhe 
keeps you at ſuch a reſerved diſtance, 
I could not avoid taking a thouſand 

little 
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little trifling freedoms, I know, were 1 
in your ſituation. But if I did, I might 
chance to be conſumed in my own flames; 
There is ſuch a luxuriance of animated 
health and ſpirits, as, I think, will always 
make her a deſirable woman to you. She 
is the kind of perſon for young fellows . 
to run mad after. I admire her, but ſhe 
would not be the object of my love, 
were I diſengaged. 

Miſs Somerville is every thing you 
ſay of her; ſhe is more — ſhe is an angel. 
I think I could diſcover a ſecret; but I 
hold it as an invariable-maxim, never to 
tell a ſecret to a married man, or one 
that is in love. 

Was it permitted to man to lead the 
life of angels below, Louiſa Somerville 
ſhould be my companion. She ſeems all 


ſoul. Her intellectual mind ſhines out 
in every lovely feature in her face, Yet : 


it muſt be a man of ſome ſentiment, that 
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diſcovers her beauties and loves her for 
them. 

All can diſcern a face that's fair, 

<« But few a heavenly mind.” 

And now, though laſt not leaſt be- 
loved, for my little Fanny Neville. In 
her I find every charm that a woman needs 
_ poſſeſs. She has beauty enough to gain 
a heart, ſenſe and prudence to keep it 
Virtue and diſcretion to correct a youth- 
ful paſſion :—Tenderneſs and ſenſibility 
to receive the impreſſion of love ;—In- 
genuouſneſs to reveal her ſentiments to 
the man who truly loves her. Have I 
drawn a flattering picture of my little 
Fanny? If you ſay I have, I fhall 

think you know nothing about it, and 
pardon your ignorance. 

But I neglect your requeſt, Lou 


* aſk my advice, —How, my dear Harry. 


am I to give it? My acquaintance with 
Miſs Denby was only of two afternoons: 
am I then a competent judge? She 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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has a good underſtanding ; ſhe ſeems to 
poſſeſs good-nature : She only wants to- 
love, to be every thing you can wiſh 
her. I think it ſcarcely poſſible, that 
ſhe ſhould not love you; yet at preſent, 
to be ſure ſhe conceals her feelings. We 
muſt make great allowances for a woman 
of her perſonal attractions. She is uſed 
to, ſhe expects admiration. A com- 
mon buſband will not do for her. You 
I think- will have love enough to make. 
her and IJ am fure have merit enougn 
to make any woman happy. | 

Tou handfome fellows have ten times 
our chance.— I can come only under the 
artiole of agreeable. And without flat- 
rery, Harry, I can really aſſure you, 
that I never ſaw thoſe requiſites of manly 
beauty and agreeableneſs ſo -happily 
blended as in my friend. But I ought 

to beg pardon of your underſtanding, 
To I I fen your perſon. How- 


ever, 
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ever, you know me to be ſincere in all 
my..profeſlions ; and in none more, than 
that I am, 
Your's devotedly, 
Gz0, Lanos, 


LETTER XVII. 
To Miſs HERBERT, 


EMILY! Emily}: I can no 

longer conceal t from myſtaf. 
I can no lenger conceal it from my 
friend. Montague has too many charms, 
_ —and the ſenkibility of UAC 
undone her! 

Laſt night, —laſt night, the! fatal 6. 
cret diſcovered itſelf to me. Ah let 
me hope no one elſe diſcovered it. If 
they ſhould —if they ſhould, O Emily! 
1 ſhould be wretched indeed. . 


<< 44240 
Fa- 


1 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fatal deluſion! Self-deceiving ſenſa» 
tions! It was pity.—It was compaſ- 
ſion.—It was partiality due to his un- 
common merit. —It was love, Emily! 
but F knew not then its name. On a 
ſudden, the cruel truth burſt on my af. 
frighted ſoul—and I was loſt. 


Tears, tears, ceaſe to flow. Ve cannot 
waſh away my ſorrow— Le cannot waſh. 


from my memory. the amiable, ah! * 


amiable Montague! 
A thouſand emotions, to which I was 


. before a ſtranger, uſed to ſeize me when 
ever I ſaw Mr. Montague; but I attri- 


buted it to other cauſes—to any cauſe 
but the true one. Sometimes Mr. Ben- 
tick came with him: his preſence made 
me uneaſy,. becauſe J found he had form- 
ed hopes I could not authorize :—then 


they were occaſioned by my dread of Mr, 


Bentick's- accompanying him. At other 


times, becauſe: I. thought Miſs Denby 


- | did. 
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did not ſeem pleaſed with him, and 1 
perceived a melancholy in his features. 

But, oh! laſt night, I no longer 
deceive mylelf, 

We were, — that is, Lord and Lady 
Bentick, Mr. Bentick, Lady Cheſter, 
Mr. Montague, my brother, Miſs Den- 
by and myſelf, —at Vauxhall. While in 
Miſs Denby's humming a tune, intreated 
her to ſing. It was certainly an improper 
requeſt in ſuch.a place ; but Miſs Denby, 
being in high ſpirits, complied, and ſung 
a very favourite air in Orſeo.— By the 
united perſuaſions of the gentlemen and 
ladies [ · was induced to. ſing too. We 
afterwards ſang a duet. All this noiſe 
. occaſioned a number of people to aſſem- 
ble near our box. To be ſure they 
could not ſuppoſe us to 'be women of 
Character by acting to me —in . a 
a manner. a 
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Some time after this we walked about. 
he gentlemen left us by ourſelves 
for a little time. As I ſaid before, Miſs 
Denby was in amazing high ſpirits, and 
chattered away in the moſt lively way, very 
loud, —and then — laughing, and fing- 
ing a line of a ſong. In ſnort, Emily, ſhe 
ſeemed as if ſne wanted to be taken no- 
tice of, though ſhe cared not by n 
or in what manner. 

Some gentlemen followed us ſome 
time: Making their remarks on us, 
not much to our advantage, I aſſure you, 
The two ſiſters were engaged in conver- 
ſation between themſelves. 

IJ happened to be on the outſide.— 
One of the men walked next to me, 
ſtaring up in my face; another came be- 
hind Miſs Denby, and, putting his arms 
round her waiſt, turned her about. His 
companion ſeized: hold of my hand, and 
fwore I ſhould ſing him the ſong I had 
before, in the dark walk. At that mo- 
ment our gentlemen appeared. Mr. Mon- 


5 tague, 
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tague, the foremoſt, demanded what they 
meant by their inſolence in attacking wo- 
men of faſhion and character. The two 
brutes, who were drunk, made a very im- 
pudent anſwer; on which Mr. Montague 
ſaid, if they did not immediately quit the 
ladies, he would call them to account. 
Ol my Emily! what were my ſenſa- 
tions what my agony! when I faw 
one of theſe wretches, who was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a ſtar, draw his ſword, and 
mak ing a puſn at Mr. Montague? I 
ſaw the ſword, as I thought, through 
his body. I know not what became of 
me; till ſome time after I found myſelf 
by the bar, with all the company round 
me, in my brother's arms. 

When I vas reſtored, T diſcovered 
Mr. Montague inſtantly: But my ideas 
were fo confuſed, that I eagerly aſked 
who was killed. 'It was ſome time be- 
fore I could be convinced no miſchief 
was done; and that the gentlemen had 
aſked pardon. | | 

Lady” 
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Lady Bentick and Lady Cheſter ſeem- | 
ed both diſpleaſed with Miſs Denby ; 
whoſe behaviour they conſidered as the 
primary cauſe of bringing their brother's 
life in danger. She ſeemed vexed that 
the evening's amuſement was broken in 
upon by my fainting.—“ She had no 
notion,“ ſhe ſaid, © of people having 
« ſuch weak ſpirits —They had better 
<« ſtay at home, than put people in ſuch 
« a fuſs.” Lady Bentick ſaid, © I had 
neither occaſioned nor made a fuſs; 
that ſhe honoured me for my ſenſibility.” 

We had but agloomy ride home. Every 
body was out of ſpirits. Is it to be won- 
dered that I was ſo? I hadjuſt then diſ- 
covered the ſecret of my frequent dejec- 
tion of ſpirits. O] Emily! I had juft 
then diſcovered how unhappy and guilty 
a creature I was ! | 

What a night did I paſs! Sleepleſs 
moſt part of it, and that not the worſt. 
Whenever I fell aſleep, the mangled 

corpſe 
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corpſe of Montague preſented itſelf to - 
my tortured imagination. Thought 
ſickens at the dreadful ſcenes which ter- 
rified me in the tedious night. 

This morning I roſe unrefreſhed, pale 
and languid. Miſs Denby behaved very 
ſtately at breakfaſt. I did not take 
much notice of it, becauſe ſhe generally | 
treats me with great reſerve. ; 

Before we had finiſhed our breakfaſt 
Mr. Montague came. I felt myſelf change 
colour; and I tremblet to ſo great a de- 
gree, that I could ſcarcely pour out the 
tea: happy was I to be ſo employed, as it 
prevented my being obliged to look about 
me. 

Miſs Denby made a very light : return 
to his compliment. He was ſenſible of 
her indifference, and appeared vexed 
with it.—He hoped I had quite recover- 
ed my fright. I bowed, but could not 
Juſt then ſpeak for the world. I was not 


in ſpirits to talk; and Harriet ſeemed 
Vor. I. H in- 
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inclined to contradict every thing that 
Was ſaid. 

ler maid deſired ſhe would look at 
ſome work ſhe had finiſhed for her, ſhe 
roſe to leave the room. 

« Shall you be detained long, Miſs 
* Denby ?” aſked Mr. Montague. 

* You will favour me with your reaſon 
* for inquiry, Sir?“ 

I ſhould be happy, Madam, to be 

< honoured a little longer with your com- 
*< pany this morning, as I am engaged 
vu the reſt of the day.” 

« You will be kind enough to excuſe 
* me,” ſaid ſhe, making him a formal 
curtſey, and went out. 
Mr. Montague took a chair next me. 
I had taken up my work, though fuch a 
tremor poſſeſſed my nerves, that I could 
not have {et my needle for the world. 
I have not yet thanked you, my 
dear Miſs Somerville, for your kind 
— ior ang alk night.” 


Con- 
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 « Concern! for you, Sir |—I was 
« afraid, —Indeed, I was very apprehen- 
« five, I thought ſome miſchief had 
< been done.” 1 ſtammered, —helitated, 
and was ſo confuſed I hardly knew | 
what I ſaid, 
No, no; no miſchief at all: q 
« a ſlight wound. 
Gagan did you-lay !” | 
Only in my coat. The Ford 
<« ſcratched my wailtcoat, and ran r. 
my coat.“ 
O Emily! think. what an cleape be 
had! 


1 adden Vat is the maar. 
Gaid he. 


Lane thinking in FI CL 
* danger you was. Good God ! what 
be by this time might have become of,— 
of Miſs Denby? Tou, Mr. Mon- 
« tague, might have been killed.“ 
LAmiable Miſs Somerville! "Mow 
I revere your tender humanity,” He 

. 
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took my hand, and lifted it to his lips. 

What emotions ſeized me at that mo- 
ment! He then took leave of me. 
When he was gone I reproached myſelf 
for not aſking him in what manner he had 
got rid of the vile fellows, who attacked 
us. He ſaid, he was engaged for the 
whole day.—Perhaps he was to meet 
them. I terrified myſelf ſo much with my 
apprehenſions, that I could not ſtir from 
the place on which I ſat. But, my bro- 
ther relieved my fears by telling me the 
two men had really aſked 'pardon, and 
nothing more was to be ſaid on either 
fide. Thus, Emily! my apprehenſions 
for the ſafety of Mr. Montague were ſi- 
lenced ; but who ſhall give relief to my 
heart? Oh! my dear! who ſhall 


ſpeak peace to my ſoul ?—lt has, by a 
fatal and unjuſtifiable prepoſſeſſion, loſt 
every hope of conſolation. 

Was it for this I was ſo indifferent to 


mankind? For this, that the heart, 
which 
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which wiſhed but for the ſincere affection 
of one man, was deſtined! Nothing but 
the anguiſh I feel can equal the condem- 
nation I beſtow on your wee ill. 
fated _ 


Lovisa SOMERYILLE. 


LETTER XVIII. 
To GroRGE Lenox, EH. 


Park-Street, May 7. 

AIT H] George, you had very 

near loſt your friend laſt night. I 

was within an inch of being pinked by a 

. attended my ſiſters and the 

Joint proprietors, as you pleaſe to ſtile 

them, to Vauxhall. Lord Bentick, Ned, 
and Charles Somerville, of the train. 

We ſupped, and ſtaid late. Harriet, 

I think, never ſeemed in ſuch high ſpi- 

rits; though not the more pleaſing to me. 

H 3 Could 
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Could I indeed have flattered myſelf, my 
preſence inſpired them; my felicity 
would have been complete; but it was 
the adulation of the throng of impertinents 
that gave ſuch animation to her features 
and expreſſions. She ſung. I thought 
the requeſt an impudent one, but her 
compliance ſtill more ſo: yet I was fo 
much charmed with her voice and execu- 
tion, that I could not avoid being the 
loudeſt i in my plaudits. Tlikewiſe joined 
the intreaties to prevail on Louiſa to fa- 
vour us. 

After ſome perſuaſions ſhe ſang a little 
ar; and then Harriet and ſhe gave us. 
« Fair Aurora.“ It is, by no means, 
the thing for women of character to ex- 
poſe their talents in public. It is amazing 
what a concourſe of people their harmo- 
ny brought round the box. 

"We left the ladies a little by themſelves 
in one of the walks. I firſt thought of 
Joining them again; and found that 


curkd 


„ 
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curſed macaroni- puppy, Lord G. pulling 
Miſs Somerville by the arm; and à com- 
panion of his impertinently with his 
arm round Harriet's waiſt. From both 
theſe ſituations they endeavoured to ex- 
tricate themſelves, while my ſiſters were 
remonſtrating to them their ill beha- 
viour. 

I flew like Wee to their aſſiſt- 
ance, demanding the reaſon of their inſo- 
lence. . Lord G. made ſo impertinent an 
anſwer, as obliged me to tell kim I ſhould 
call him to an account; on which the 
poltroon inſtantly drew his ſword, and, 
making a paſs at me, graſed along my 
waiſtcoat, and ran through the back of 
my coat. Damn your cowardly ſoul P* ' 
exclaimed I, ſnatching the ſword. by che. 
hilt out of his hand. 

My attention was: immediately called 
from the raſcally. Lord G.—to the ami- - 
able Louiſa; who, ſeeing (as ſhe thought) 
the ſword through my body, coneluded 

H4 I mult... 
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I muſt be killed, fainted away. She 
would have fallen to the ground had not 
her brother ſupported her in his arms. 


Lord Bentick took charge of the riot- 


ers; for I thought of nothing but the ef- 


fect which the appearance of my danger had 


on the gentle Miſs Somerville. We all 


crowded about her, to give every neceſſa- 
ry aſſiſtance to her, but without ſucceſs, 


for a long time. 


One of the people from the bar came 
to us, and adviſed us to take her in there. 
They applied feveral remedies, but ſhe 
diſcovered not the leaſt ſigns of life. It 


is impoſſible to deſcribe the feelings of 
ſome of us. Charles Somerville hung 


over her in the utmoſt diſtreſs, with a 


face almoſt as pale as her's, while a tear 


of anguiſh ſtole down his cheek. I think 
I never beheld brotherly affection ſo 
ſtrong as in him. The knowledge, that 
I was the cauſe of her fainting, muſt ac- 
count for the extreme agitation of my 

mind, 
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mind, and my extraordinary emotions 
when ſhe opened her mild eyes. 

During the time of her inſenſibility, 
Capt. Maxwell brought in the two offend- 
ing culprits, who begged pardon for the 
inſolence of their behaviour, and were 
ready to make any attonement in their 
power. I told them their ſafety depend- 
ed on the recovery of the lady, which, if 
it was not ſpeedily effected, I would re- 
venge on them. They ſneaked off like a 
couple of puppies; and Louiſa ſoon com- 
ing quite to herfelf, diſarmed my anger by 
turning it into thankſgivings for her re- 
covery. It was ſome time before we 
could convince her there had been no 
miſchief done. 

Upon my ſoul thoſe fits are very un 
ing. I believe ſhe remained at leaſt 
three · quarter of an hour, without our 
being able, either from pulſe or motion, 
to perceive the ſmalleſt indication of life. 
My fiſters were inexpreſſibly terrified. 
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She is, you know, a very great favourite 
of theirs. Harriet, though very much 


| frightened, was rather in the pouts ; for 


Lady Bentick accuſed her as the primary 
cauſe of this ſcene of confuſion, by the 
extreme flippancy of her behaviour. I 
do not thank her for her great zeal, ſince 
I ſhall be a ſufferer by it; as my Harriet 
behaved very ſtately to me when I called 
there this morning. 

Uſed as ſhe has been to my every atten- 
tos, perhaps ſhe may be diſpleaſed that 


ſo much of it was laſt night beſtowed on 


Miſs Somerville, I ſhould, however, be 
happy in her diſpleaſure, if it proceeded 


from that cauſe; as I ſhould then hope IL 


became leſs indifferent to her. Yet, was 
not my attention the return I ought to 
make to Louiſa ? Her amiable ſenſibili- 


ty was alarmed on my account. How 
pleaſing that ſenſibility | And how gene- 


ral in her! She was nurſed with “ the 
mik of human Kindneſs.” 


I am 
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I am afraid laſt night's adventure will 
injure her health. I never ſaw fo great 
an alteration in any one in ſo ſhort a time: 
but indeed ſhe has not appeared quite 
well for ſome time. paſt. 

I T admire your notion of my having two 
hearts. It is like ſome of your eccentric 
ideas. But, though that is not the caſe, 
I will own, and freely too, that I hardly 
ever met with ſo heavenly a diſpoſition as 
Miſs Somerville's. 
| You ſay I have two hearts, becauſe I 

am not blinded by love. I fee many im- 
perfections in the woman I adore, which 
1 wiſh amended ; and as many beauties 
in the woman I eſteem, that I ſhould be 
happy to transfer. But then my lovely 
Harriet would be too great a bleſſing to 
fall to the lot of a mortal. When 1 
dwell on her underſtanding, and the 
numberleſs good qualities ſhe poſſeſſes — 
which at preſent are only a little eclipſed 
| by her vivacity and paſſion for admira- 
H 6 LlON— 


my feelings. 
| 
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on—1 adore her: her faults only re- 


mind me ſhe is a woman—a dear delicious 
lovely woman, who will make me as hap- 
py as a God. The ideas which the enu- 
meration of her charms inſpires, are too 


inchanting to permit me to give words ta 


Your's, 


HENRY MonTacue. 


— 


— 


LETTER XIX. 
70 Miſs SOMERVILLE. 


Herbert-Hall, May 10. 


M Y ever-amiable Louiſa! why all 


this ſorrow—this ſevere unmerited 
condemnation of the gentleſt and worthieſt 
heart thatever inhabited the human breaſt? 
_ Your ſecret, wy love, diſcovered it- 


ſelf to me — nay, {tart not, Louiſa - long 


ago. But I forbore to mention my ſur- 
miſes to you, as I knew unavoidable 
pain 
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pain to my friend muſt be the conſe- 
quence, O! that my lovely, ſenſible, a- 
miable Louiſa had been ſeen by Mon- 


tague, before the faſcinating charms of 


that ſyren Denby had fixed him her's ! 

His ſoul ſeems your counter: part. 
Why were they not formed to be united? 
But what am I doing? I ought to adviſe 
you to check your wavering inclinations— 
to ſtrengthen your evening reſolutions, 
Where, however, would be the uſe ? 
You know your fatal prepoſſeſſion ſhould 


not be indulged. —You know you ſhould 


arm your foul againft it, —You likewife 
know you are unhappy. —Alas ! Louiſa, 
I know that too! I knew it long line; 
yet I hoped ſome other attachment might 
ſuperſede this; which you could have 
no hopes to incite you to cheriſh. N 
While he continues amiable, I doubt 
your partiality will continue; for you 
admire merit in oy one. 1 <7 
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| How hard is fate! How unworthy is 
Miſs Denby to poſſeſs ſuch a heart as 
l Montague s And how eminently worthy 
* is my Louiſa! How blind is he to his 
own happineſs! Though you will hard- 
ly whiſper it to yourſelf ; you muſt ſee 
| that Harriet is proud, vain, vindictive, 
i and inſenſible. I am certain this, though 
F a caricature, 1s yet her true portrait. 

j O!] that Montague ſaw with the eyes 
| | of your Emily ! But he is bewitched by 
| the perſonal allurements of that artful 
Denby. I can hardly mention her with 
|| patience, becauſe ſhe is inſenſible to love 
4 for him; I could ſooner forgive her ahy 
1 thing than that indifference towards ſo a- 
miable a man. She has been ruined by a 
doating father; and the converſation of 
that pert creature Bab Laſcelles. Sbe 


— 


is at preſent a violent favourite with the | 
flirting coquet Lady Bell Henley, No 
A great credit to her is that intimacy, I think. 
Lady 


— — — - — . — 
— . nos Erna 
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Lady Bell, you know, piques herſelf 
upon ſaying good things. - By the bye, 
I never heard one good thing of her ſay- 
ing, though many impertinent ones. 
However, Bab retails them every-where, 
and, among the giddy and fooliſh, receives 
great applauſe. Lady Fielding is uneaſy 
at the connexion of her ſiſter with this 
buxom widow ; and endeavours to break 
through it. — The attempt is hardly 
worth while ; for the virtue which re- 
quires ſo many cautions, and fo much 
care, 1s ſcarce worth preſerving, 

I wonder how your brother has eſcap- 
ed the keen arrows from Miſs Denby's 
eyes ; or that ſhe has not been tempted 
to coquet with him. Does he ſtill perſiſt 
in his reſolution of fighting ? Sure there 
are heroes enough without his adding to 
the iſt, 

Did I tell you Leſtock has parted with 
his houſe, and left L —? He could ſup- 
Port an ill conſcience ; but the detection 

of 
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ol his perfidy, and the neceſſary contempt 
his worthleſſneſs occaſioned, he could not 
bear. To be ſure the fellow led but a 
daog's life amongſt us; he was therefore 
in the right to leave us to ourſelves: 
thank God, I believe he has not left his 
fellow behind him. 
I have been in frequent parties with 
Mrs. Vernon and Miſs Cornwall: my 
time has, indeed, been very much taken 
up by them. I ſincerely wiſh you were 
- with us: though I am not of opinion 
that abſence is a powerful remedy in a 
certain diſorder : on the contrary, I be- 
-heve it is not; for, when abſent, we only 
dwell on the merits of the beloved 
object, which undoubtedly increaſes the 
affection: beſides, abſence from thoſe we 
love, is always accompanied by a ſoft re- 
gret, which makes the heart more ready 
to receive favourable impreſſions, and re- 
tain them longer. So you ſee I am no 
advocate for that doctrine, © abſence for 
| ever 
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« ever foe to love.“ I think I have heard 
an objection on the fide of the men: 
that abſence, which ſtrengthens the affec- 
tions of a woman, weakens the attach- 
ments of men. If that be true, I again 
wiſh my Louiſa was with us, and that 
her ſentiments were of the maſculine 

gender. 1 
Indeed, my dear, we lively, giddy, un- 
thinking girls have ten times the advan- 
tage over your ſerious ſentimental ones. 
Love is ſaid to be the moſt ſerious paſſion 
of the ſoul ; fone, framed in your mould, 
will be moſt ſuſceptible of tenderneſs. 
The giddy girls—in which number I am 
afraid I muſt include your little Emily— 
ſkim over the flowery land of love like 
the gaudy butterfly, — while the more 
ſober, and, I believe, leſs happy tribe, 
like the induſtrious conſtant bee, ſelects 
a flower, and, from its balmy leaves, ex- 
tracts the ſweets, but finds them too of- 
; ten 
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ten mixed with bitter, and always clog-. 
ged with an allay. 

Yet do not think, becauſe my. diſpoſi-. 
tion is volatile, that I am unſuſceptible 
of tenderneſs No; I know you are ſa- 
tisfied of my. friendſhip ; and thoſe who | 
are intimately acquainted with one paſ- 
ſion cannot be wholly unknown to the 
reft, But friendſhip being the leſs dange- 
rous ſentiment, I endeavour to be content 
with that. 

Lou have no 2 in town, Louiſa; 
donoe therefore omit frequently writing to 


your true friend in the country. Lay before 
me every thought of a heart in whoſe eve- 


ry welfare I am fo deeply intereſted. 
Your example may be of uſe to me. 
Adieu, my deareſt Louiſa ! 

Your's for ever, 

EMity HERBERT. 


LET. 
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LETTER MS 
To Miſs HERBERT. 


| Berkeley-Square, May 14. 
VO UR letters, my beloved Emily ! 
uſed to give me the higheſt delight. 
Why did not the laſt? Becauſe I am 
changed from what I was. Lou talk of 


my unhappy partiality as of a common par- 


tiality. — You do not ſee the misfortune 
in the light I do. O Emily ! you cannot 
gloſs it over.— s it not in a degree cri- 
minal? He is already engaged by the 
ſtrongeſt ties; — engaged too, long be- 
fore I ſaw him. Would to Heaven they 
were married ! Miſs Denby wants to put 
it off for ſome time longer than was firſt 
Intended, — Can ſhe love him, and yet 
give him pain ? 


Thank Heaven! to- morrow we go. 


to Woodley. I ſhall find many little a- 
vocations there that will ſerve to employ. 


. 
= 
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and amuſe my mind. The villagers, my 
little ſchool, my garden, and poultry, 
will all conduce to take off my thoughts 
and attention from objects I muſt ever 
condemn myſelf for dwelling upon. 
Good God! I can hardly think it poſ- 
ſible that Miſs Denby ſhould feel any 
partiality for Mr. Montague, and yet en- 
courage the addreſſes of another man : 


but ſhe abſolutely allows Lord Hilton to 


be ſeen with her at all times. 


She ſays he is an admirer of Miſs Laſ- 


eelles; if ſo, I wonder he does not go 
to viſit her ſometimes. 1 have no idea 
of a man's profeſſing himſelf the admirer 


of one woman, and devoting his whole 


time to another, 

That account has made Mr. Montague 
quite eaſy ; but the ladies, Bentick and 
Cheſter, think otherwiſe : and that Miſs 
Denby is really his purſuit, 


Lady Bentick ſays, ſhe believes Lord 


Hilton to have deſigns merely on Har- 
3 | N riet's 


| 
| 
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riet's fortune, as he has continued to run 
out his eſtate ſince - he came to it; and 
there was a conſiderable mortgage on it 
before. Let it be as it will, 1 is e 
aſſiduous. | „ 


l 
- , ”" m_ 4 ” »”» ” 
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SURELY, my dear, I am prod. 
giouſly improved, ſince you ſaw me laſt, 
in my perſon; for I find I have made an- 
other conqueſt. No triumph to me, Emi- 
ly, indeed ! though the ſon of the Earl 


of H. The old Lord has made propo- 
ſals to my father; but happily for me, as 
Lord H. bears but an indifferent charac- 


ter as to morality, my father commended 
me for not being dazzled either by his 
coronet, or handſome perſon. I was 
conſcious of diſingenuity; though I hope 
I ſtill ſhould have refuſed him as not be- 
ing a good man, had I not felt prepoſſeſ- 
ſions which can never be conquered. — 
No, Emily! I feel I never can eradicate 

3 from 
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from my boſom that tenderneſs, which 
"will moſt probably embitter the exiſtence 
with which it is connected. 

Since I have been more taken notice of 
in public, Miſs Denby is leſs ſolicitous 
to appear with me. I never wiſh to be 
in her train, as I hate moſt of the public 
places. And ſince ſne has been introduc- 
ed to Mr. Montague's ſiſters, IJ have 
obliged her, by ſtaying at home fre- 
quently when ſhe bas been engaged out, 


— gy 


BUI did you, rcilty, diſcover long 
ago my unhappy ſituation ? Or did my 
Emily trifle with her friend ? Ahl no; 
I fear indeed it was too apparent. In 
any diſtreſs it is natural to look back in- 
to our ſouls for conſolation, —lt i is ſome- 
where faid, that women conceal an at- 
tachment better than men. The drown- 
ing wretch will graſp a ſtraw—This little 
4 obſerva- 
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Obſervation afforded me ſome comfort, 
"as I hope I have concealed the feelings 
of my heart from every one but you. 1 
am, while in company, always on my 
guard—not a look nor a ſigh eſcapes 
me; but when I wrote to you, I could 
-not help telling you I was unhappy, be- | 
cauſe I felt fo, although I could not | 
give a name to the cauſe of * unhappi- | 
nels. 

I am e ſometimes, chat I 
appear negligent, becauſe J would avoid 
being aſſiduous. I am for ever checking 
myſelf when involuntarily I find I am 

going to do ſomething for, or ſay ſome- 
thing to, Mr. Montague, which it would 
better become Harriet to do, or ſay, 

Tou certainly, my dear Emily, had 
ſome Preſentment, when the thoughts of 
Miſs Denby coming to us made you ſo 
uneaſy. Ah! what endleſs pain may it 
not occaſion! 


No; 
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No; my brother is totally inſenſible 
to her faſcinating charms, as you call 
them. Indeed you ſeem to be violently 
ſet agaiſt her, for which your unbound- 
ed love for me will hardly excuſe you. 
You diſcover ſo many faults in her, 
while I only perceive charms. —Charms, 
which en ſlave the heart of the moſt de- 
ſerving of men. 

Lou muſt deſpiſe me, if you thought 
me incapable of hating her, only becauſe 
ſhe is adored by a man I think the moſt 
lovely and amiable in the world. On 
the contrary, I ſhall love her if ſhe makes 
Mr Montague as happy as I wiſh him. 
Whoever conduces to his felicity muſt be 
dear to her; who would, with pleaſure, 
reſign her life to purchaſe his happineſs, 
and aſk no other reward; than ingher laſt 
moments to ſay, © I is all for you.” 
Miſs Denby told me to-day, *© She 
« thought me very difficult to refuſe two 
* ſuch men as Lord H,—and Mr. Ben- 
8 tick,” * 
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cc tick.” TI anſwered, © I found no dif- 
« ficulty in it: and *till I was addreſſed 
« by a man, who ſuited my taſte, I 
„ ſhould obſerve the ſame method.” 

«© You won't give them the chance to 
te appear agreeable to you from a further 
© knowledge, but daſh their hopes at 
&« once.” . « | 

<« never wiſhed them to appear in that 
“light to me; therefore it would have 
been very wrong to have, by my be- 
ce haviour, induced them to think ſuch 
« time might come.” 

« Pſhaw! what antiquated notions! 
* One would ſuppoſe you had been 
brought up in the deſarts of Siberia.“ 

« I ſhould think I deſerved to be ba- 
<* niſhed there, if I could wiſh to give 
pain to any one; much more to a man 
c who merits ſome conſideration for his 
ce tender ſentiments of me. Her an- 
ſwer was an affected laugh at my horrid 
outre notions. 

Vol. I. I I intend 


—— — — 
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I intend writing to you as ſoon as I get 


to Woodley-Park. Short as the time is, 


how I long for the commencement of it ! 
'Dear Woodley! how I doat on thy ſhades! 
Yet I fear I ſhall not enjoy thy ſweets as 


J uſed to do; thy hills, thy dales, thy 


ſtreams will remain; but oh ! how al 


tered will be 
Lovisa SOMERVILLE. 


LETTER XX. 


To Miſs BARBARA LASCELLES. 


The laſt time of dating from dear 
Berkeley-Square, May 14. 


odious country. The ſilly Louiſa 
is in more raptures about it than I could 
have believed in the power of any thing 
to have excited. I fancy ſhe has a penchani 
for one of her father's gardeners, or ſome 
ſuch rural ruſtic ſwain. | 
| | That 


O-MORROW we ſet off for the 


£ 
Fo 
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That divine fellow Lord H-— has 


been ſtruck with her inſipid features. I 
* am jealous of the fellow's bad taſte and 


« blind eye.” The ſimpleton has no idea 
of retaining a man without being inde- 


cently in love with him. Why, how can 


ſhe tell but that his ſoft tale might move 
her gentle heart in his favour in time ? 
Bur then, ſhe cannot keep any one in ſuſ- 
pence for the world. So, I don't like 


& you, Sir ;—or I do love you, Sir,” is to 


be her preciſe and conciſe anſwer to every 
one. 

But Miſs found fault with his morals. 
What would become of half our men of 
faſhion, if every woman was to make the 
like objections ? 

That croſs old-faſhioned ſiſter of your's, 
T have, poſitively, no patience with her. 
I am monſtrouſly enraged with her pre- 
venting your attendance on the lively 
Lady Bell. I waited on her Ladyſhip as 
ſoon as ſhe arrived in town. I affure 

I 2 you 
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you we did not ſpare Lady Fielding. 
The little widow was very ſmart upon 
| her. She ſays your father, Lord and Lady 
Fielding, with Caroline, in grand conſul- 
tation, looked exactly like the aſſembly. 
of owls in the Britiſh Muſeum. Your 
little Captain was there one morning. 
Lady Bell was counſelling him to ſwim 
acroſs the Helleſpont, which ſurrounds 
the old abbey, and to ſcale the walls for 
his Hero, Pray take care the wind does 


not blow out the lamp of love. 
I ought to be canonized by every co- 


quet that is yet unborn, for my ſuperla- 
tive addreſs in preventing Montague 
from being jealous of my charming Hil- 
ton. My dear, you are pretty frequent 
in your correſpondence with your lover, 
and ſometimes incloſe a letter for your 
friend. Don't you admire our ſagacity? 
As good a ſcheme, I think, as getting 

| 1 one's huſband, or brother-in-law, to frank 
_ | one's letters on ſuch occaſions, 


— Ween Fn — — —— U —— — 
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I am, however, with all my ſagacity, 
ignorant, at preſent, of my future inten- 
tions. I love title and rank next to uni- 
verſal admiration; nay, I think, they are 
in themſelves ſo nearly connected, that I 
can hardly ſeparate them in my own eſti- 
mation. Then, next to title, rank, and 
admiration, I really do think Montague 
has the preference. If Montague was a 
Lord, I ſhould make no heſitation be- 
tween him and Hilton ; but there is an 
unſpeakable charm in © your. Ladyſhip.” 
«© —How divinely your Ladyſhip looks 
« to-day! O Bab! what fweet ſounds ! 
But plain Mrs. » how poor! how 
contemptible ! 

Then Montague profeſſes to love 15 
adore, and ſo forth: But he does not be- 
ſtow half the praiſes on my charms as they 
merit; for, Bab, you may ſay what you 
will, a fine woman will be ſenſible of her 
attractions, and expects her lover to ac- 
quaint her every moment that be is ſa. 
12 Mon- 
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Montague loves like a man who has alt 
his ſenſes about him; but Hilton! the 
dear fellow talks ſome times as if he was 
mad. Tou never heard ſuch delicate, 
tender compliments as he pays me. He 
| is however wretched, becauſe he thinks 
| I give the preference- to Montague. I 
| cannot tell whether I do or not, all things 
[ conſidered time will ſhew. 
| I have put off my affair, being brought 
to the ordinary concluſion for ſome time. 
Montague was very earneſt to have it fi- 
niſhed the day my mourning expired; 
but I begged to be excuſed. I ſaid if I took 
the firſt day of my being in colours to 
| « rmarry, it would look as if I was impa- 
« tient, and employed the firſt day of de- 
4 cency for ſuch an occaſion, If I did 
not pay all reſpe& to the memory of a 
« tegder parent, how could he give me 
«credit for making a good wife? I had 
no doubts of his conſtancy; and that, 
[ however lively he ſometimes was, if he 
6 1 4 «4 h could 
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could examine my heart, there would 
ce be. no reaſon for him to entertain any 
of mine.” Old Somerville commended 
me much for my filial attention. I ſaid 
{ome more good things of the ſame ſort ; 
ſo we are all mighty great friends: and, 
to reward me, my guardian has invited. 
Montague to be down as much as poſſi- 
ble. He will have another viſitor too, 
that perhaps he expects not:—no other 
than Lord Hilton. 

I am determined to devote part ofathis 
afternoon to Lady Bell Henley. I would 
have ſpent the whole. day with her, but 
Montague aſſured me his ſiſters would be 
quite -unhappy—another term for being 
very angry I ſuppoſe if I did not ſup with 
them, as they ſhould not have the plea- 
ſure of my. company for ſome time. Be- 
ing wonderous. civil, I complied, with: 
his, and their formal Ladyſhip's, requeſt. 
The gentle Louiſa, as Mr. Montague: 
ſtiles that piece of ſtill life, was invited; 


14 but, 
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but, having ſome domeſtic concerns to 
execute, begged to be excuſed. I aſſure 
you, ſhe is a monſtrous favourite with 
the two Counteſſes, Upon my lite, Bab, 
I think theſe tame animals generally are ſo. 
People imagine they can do what they 
will with ſuch meek tender creatures ; 
and who does not love power? but ſuch 
girls of ſpirit as you and I, the women 
generally are afraid of. They cannot 
bear the ſuperiority we claim from all tha 
world. How are we liſtened to in con- 
verſation ! while one of your meek ones, 
if they hazard an obſervation in company, 
is not heard, or at leaſt not attended to. 
How inferior do half her acquaintance 
appear before Lady Bell! She commands 
the whole circle. Every one pays their 
court to her. Where- ever you go,. — 
This ſmart thing was ſaid by Lady 
« Bell—ſuch an obſervation.” Every- 
body is diſpoſed to laugh at her witti- 
eiſms; ; and, properly told, they may 
draw 
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draw a ſecond applauſe to the retailer, 
There are ſome, I make no doubt who 

_ deſpiſe her: But from whence does their 
contempt ariſe ? becauſe they are unable 
to imitate her, and are wholly echpſed by 
her reſplendent qualities. 

 _ Every-body ſtands in awe and ſilent ads 
ration before theſe belle eſprits of the age; 
while their behaviour to a woman they 
will ſtile amiable, borders upon a kind of 
familiar indifference, which ſeems to ſay , 
I know you to be of a gentle diſpoſi- 
tion, and I will ſupply you with oppor- 
* tunijties-for exerciſing your meek facul- 
< ties.” Have I not drawn a true portrait? 
And while women are more admired for 
their external appearance; and having a 
happy flow of ſpirits, whichwothing but a 
confcious ſuperiority can prod ace—called | 
perhaps vanity in the dictionary of the an- 

| tients—ſhould we not be fools to endes. 
your at attaining thoſe qualities which, 


our eee or a very few of < our © 
| 13 * modern 


\ 
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modern women, ſtile moſt eſſential, when, 


by the mode of the men's behaviour to 
u, we find our account ſo much in being 


women of the world ? 


| 


For my part, I could never be content 
with the cold inſipid eſteem which men 
ever profeſs to feel for your domeſtic ſo- 
ber females. They will allow ſuch a cha- 


racter amiable, but inſtantly turn yawn- 
ing from it leaving its virtue to its own 
reward—and, in the ſprightly converſa- 
tion of a Lady Bell, loſe the remembrance 
of a Lady P.—whoſe inſipidity alone 


rendered all her charms diſtaſteful to a 


gay huſband. No, no, Bab, ſuch charac- 


ters are not in this world deſirable. Our 
grandmothers and maiden aunts may tell 
us that the men will flirt with a girl of 
fpirit for an hour, —a- day; but that the 


girl of true merit is the one they will fix 


on for life; and fo let them. For who 
on earth is ſo much neglected as theſe 


girls of true merit by their huſbands ? In⸗ 


deed, 
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deed moſt wives, now-a-days, are in the 
ſame predicament. Some, however, have 
learnt the antient law of retaliation ; but- 
that is attended with danger-in moſt caſes. 
„ Divorces,” Lady Bell iays, „at this 
* end of the town, are now, by their fre- 
% quency, not more diſgracetul than: 
* bankruptcies in the city.” 

A Lady P.—pines in ſecret at the ſname- 
ful negle& of her Lord ;—while Lady 
G—, and a whole ſtring of others—pay: 
him in his on coin, and—recruminating: 
— defy him. 

You will, perhaps, my dear Bab, in- 
fer from what I have advanced, that I am 
no friend to matrimony :—really. I am 
not at preſent. Though; I believe if Ti 
was you, I ſhould marry immediately out- 
of. contradiction ; and to convince my old 
faſhioned relations, that it was out of 
their power to controul me. But you and 
I; Laſcelles, are differently ſituated: n 
friends want me to bo ſhackled; which: 

: 1.6 16, 
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is, perhaps, one reaſon why I am indiffe- 


rent about it. However, as it is a ſtep 
we all muſt take, I certainly ſhall, one 
time or other, become that animal called 
wife. But then, muſt I bid adieu to 
admiration—to conqueſt—to every thing 


deſirable ?—Forbid it, youth, ry; 


1 * a word, forbid it, 


HARRIET DEN BY. 


LETTER XXII. 
To GEORGE LENOx, Eg. 


Woodley-Park, May 28. 
OODLEY-PARK is the 
ſweeteſt rural ſpot in England. 
George, you would be in raptures with 
the inchanting ſcenes around you. The 
eſtate here is about nine hundred a-year; 


which, after the death of Mr. Somerville, 


_ devolve on his daughter; his other 
eſtates 
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eſtates come to the Captain. This charm- 
ing place was ſettled on the late Mrs. So- 
merville, and younger children. I won- 
dered how Mr. Somerville could have had 
a thought of parting with it, as moſt like- 
ly it muſt have been ſold, if there had 
been more children ; but he told me he 
dedicated this place to his wife, becauſe 
it was here he firſt ſaw her, after a long 
and painful ſeparation. 

I came down hither a few days * the 
family, accompanied by a Mr. Menil, a 
friend of young Somerville's, and a very 
deſerving man. He has lately, within 
theſe three weeks, had an addition to his 
fortune of five-and- twenty hundred a- 
year, by the death of an uncle. Now, if 
your's, Lenox, would do the ſame, what | 
an advantage would it be to you! 

You are a very good fellow, I am ſure, 
to behave ſo well as you do to him. 
Much obliged you are to him, certainly, 
while he maintains you, only to make 

you 
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you ſenſible of your dependence : and: 


when he can with-hold it no longer, you 


are to be grateful to his memory, for 
teaving that behind him which he could. 


not carry away with him. 


My dear Harriet has, for ſome time 


| Paſt, behaved like an angel. I am more 
and more in love with her. She has, 
however, put off our wedding for ſome 
time longer than I could wiſh, though F 


adore her for her reaſons... How com- 
mendable is her filial regard to her father's: 
memory | She behaves with a degree of 
tenderneſs I never before ſaw in her, and 


which fills me with raptures I never before 


experienced. 
I muſt give you a little account of the 


environs here, as they have been improved 


by Mr. Somerville's family. When he- 


| firſt came down hither, about thirty years 
| fince,. he found the. tenants poor, and 
moſtly at rack-rents. Poverty had de- 
ſtroyed in them the deſire of induſtry, 


and, 


— 
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and, from a deſpair of ever retaining the 
neceſſary comforts of life, they became 
beggars, Want produced contentions 
amongſt them; and, as in Rouſſeau's 
ſtate of nature, the ſtrongeſt overcame. 
the weaker in their frequent diſputes. 

In this deplorable ſituation, Mr. Somer- 
ville found them. He endeavoured to- 
remove the various cauſes of complaint 
brought every day before him: but to- 
remedy theſe growing evils, he found. 
it requiſite to new-model the whole place, 
and to civilize the inhabitants. 

Hie made known his intentions; that 
if every family would contribute their 
ſhare of labour, he would ſupply them 
with the means to raiſe a comfortable 
dwelling. Labour before had. never 
brought profit, therefore it was to them 
a ſtate of ſlavery; but the promiſed ad- 

vantages lighted up in them a ſpark of 
emulation; which, if it had not its foun- 
dation 
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dation in virtue, operated as well to the 
community. 

Some made bricks, others cut timber : 
age and youth, and each ſex, were em- 
ployed : and Mr. Somerville, like the 
antient Cadmus, ſaw his town riſe from 


earth, 


Every family had a convenient houſe, 
a yard and ſmall garden. To ſome were 
annexed a few acres of land, as their 


different geniuſes required. His farms 
| were divided into ſmall lots; none ex- 
ceeding a hundred a year. He remitted 
to them the firſt annual payment, be- 
ſides lending them money, and ſupply- 
ing them with the preſent neceſſaries. 


Mrs. Somerville inlarged and impror- 


ed the deſign of her huſband. At each 
end of the village a large houſe was 
erected: the upper one, for a retirement 
for the ancient perſons, who were unable 


to procure their own livelihood, and by 


that means were burdenſome. to their fa- 
milies. 
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milies. But though they were incapable 
of labour, they yet had it in their power 
to be ſerviceable in many little offices: 
and what little matter they earned ſerved 
to increaſe the fund. The lower houſe 
was a ſchool for children, who were taken 
from thoſe families which had more 
than they could ſupport.” Every care is 
taken of their education in thoſe branches 
for which they ſeem to have an inclina- 
tion, It is a pleaſing ſight to ſee ſuch 
a number of little innocents, all cloathed 
in the ſame uniform, at their different 
employments. ö 

There are various kinds of manufac- 
tures carried on in this ſchool-houſe, un- 
der the immediate inſpection of ſome 
perſons ſelected for that purpoſe, and by 
the direction of Miſs Somerville. 

To inſpire a proper ambition, there is 
a premium given for the beſt of every 
kind of work, which are always diſpenſed 
on a fixed day, by the fair hands of 
Louia , 
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Louiſa ; whoſe judgment and diſcretion | 
are ever conſpicuous on ſuch occaſions. | 
The diſtribution of prizes form an ; 
agreeable feſtival, of which, in the courſe 
of the year, they have ſeveral. 
| Every Sunday evening, if fine, the | 
whole town afſemble to divert them- : 
ſelves, after the duties of the day. have | 
been ſtrictly obſerved. There you 
lee ſome walking in little parties, others 
running races, leaping, or ſuch ruſtic di- 
verſion; for all bodily exerciſes are pro- 
moted to increaſe ſtrength. c 

On Miſs Somerville's birth-day there 
are a certain number of young maidens. 
portioned off, by the intereſt of a ſum. | 
of money for that purpoſe, to the young 
men of their choice. In a few weeks, 
when Louiſa reaches nineteen, ten wed- 
dings are to be celebrated. T ſhould. 
like exceedingly to make the eleventh, 
but I muſt not yet think of it. 


But, 
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But, Lenox, are you not charmed with 
this plan? I aſſure you I am ſo much 
delighted and edified by it, that I am de- 
eermined to ſet about ſuch a ſcheme on 
my return to my eſtate. What a happy: 
nation ſhould we be, if our rich would. 
thus beſtow ſome of their ſuperfluous. 
time, and of that money which riot and 
diſſipation fquanders ! I never for the 
future ſhall throw away ſums idly and 
extravagantiy, without great compunc- 
tion of ſpirit, as I ſhall certainly 
reflect how many poor I might make 
happy, by beſtowing it to the greateſt. 
advantage both to them and myſelf. 

How very happy I ſhall efteem myſelf, 
if ever I can ſo far domeſticate my Har- 
riet, as to find her receiving. pleaſure in 
inſpecting my little commonwealth ! But 
if I am denied that ſatisfaction, I muſt be 
doubly diligent myſelf. . — 

What a rational plan is this l. And 
ho politic likewiſe ! For, by enabling 
your 
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your tenants to get money, you are ſure 
of having your rents chearfully paid. 
The nine hundred pounds—the annual 
product of the eſtate—1s always paid in to 


* Mr. Somerville's ſteward in one day; 


His other eſtates, one of which of three 
thouſand a year, about twenty miles 
from hence, is under much the ſame 
regulation ; the whole conſiſting of ſmall 
farms, well cultivated. He is deter- 
mined to let no tenant hold more than 
two hundred pounds a year, and very 
few of them ; by which means the land is 
well cultivated, and the markets are ſup- 
plied. with every convenience at a mode- 
rate rate. 
Il am fo well convinced of the utility 

of preventing farmers ingroſſing opulent 
farms, of eight hundred or a thouſand a 
year, that I am reſolved to make a revo- 
lation in mine, and divide chem, that 
al may live. | 


Will 
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Will you, my dear Lenox, undertake 
to aſſiſt me in my plan, and give me your 
opinion of it? I think the new ſcene 
may afford you ſome pleaſure, and I 
ſhall be till more ſatisfied with it, if you 
will go hand in hand with me, 

I am defirous of receiving the bleſſings 
of the poor: and I heartily condemn my- 
ſelf for being hitherto ſo negligent of 
their welfare. What pleaſing reflections 
muſt lull the worthy Somerville to reſt, 
and with what ſerenity of mind and heart- 
felt joy muſt he wake, while the riſing 
generation calls him bleſſed | How. great 
— how extenſive his charity ! and how 
permanent — how exquiſite his -preſent 
reward! A man who thus lives the life 
of the righteous may never fear: that 
his end will be like theirs. | | 
May ſuch examples — 
keg Tours 8 faithfully, / et 
mme en! 
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LET TER XINDL 
To Miſs SOMERVILLE. 


Portman-Square, June 3. 


S you, my dear Miſs Somerville, 
are on the ſpot, I take the liberty 
of begging to be informed in what kind 
of way my brother and Miſs Denby pro- 
ceed. 
She is an exceeding fine woman, and 
Harry is the moſt in love of any man 1 
know. My attachment, and that of my 
fiſter's, is ſo extenfive, that the leaſt ſur- 
miſe of his not being ſo happy as we wiſh 
'him, and as his merit deſerves, makes us 
very uneaſy. Tell me, my amiable young 
friend, do you think Miſs Denby really 
poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities which will 
conſtitute his felicity? I ſhould hope 
you know her diſpoſition, as you have 
lived together ſome months; and if you 
2 do 
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eo not, it muſt argue an unfavourable 
reſerve on her ſide, which will be far 
from ſtrengthening my affection for her. 
The amiable fincerity which diſtinguiſhes 
your character, muſt, I ſhould think, 
create the ſame in her. 

Lovely as ſhe is, both Charlotte and 
myſelf are ſurprized at my brother's vio- 
lent attachment, for ſhe is directly op- 


polite, if I can read her character, from 
the woman I always thought he would 


chooſe: ah! how oppoſite 1s ſhe to the 
woman on earth my ſiſter and I wiſh him 
to chooſe | 
I have been told by Mr. Bentick, that 
Lord Hilton is extremely aſſiduous about 
Miſs Denby, particularly when neither 
my ſiſter nor I am preſent. What can 
ſhe mean by encouraging the aſſiduities 
of any man, at the time ſhe owns herſelf 
engaged to another? I am uneaſy for 
Harry. at preſent, but who can deſcribe 
my affliction on thinking how wretched | 
: he 
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[ he may be, when united to a woman 
of her principles! I ſay principles; 
| | though I fervently pray that her heart 
| is not ſo depraved as her outward 
behaviour indicates. If I could diſcover 
that ſhe really loved my brother, I 
ſhould then have ſome hopes : for ſhe 
is by no means deficient in underſtand- 
ing; but how ſtrangely has her paſſion 
for admiration perverted her mind! 
"Your character, my dear Miſs Somer- 
ville, was no ſtranger to me; it gave me 
great pleaſure to hear my brother's in- 
tended wife was to be your gueſt, till ſhe 
married. From your example I hoped 
ſhe would receive ſweet inſtruction, and 
mildly learn to reſpect herſelf. Your 
perſon however, you know, was utterly: 
1 unknown to me; don't accuſe me of any 
| Aattery, when I tell-you how ſorry I was 
| to find my miſtake: as I never yet ſaw 
if any woman——but it all does not ſignify, 
ll my brother ſeems irrevocably fixed, and 
| - ih no- 
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nothing remains. for me, but to wiſn 
him all poſſible happineſs : Lady Cheſter 
Joins in that wiſh, as ſhe likewiſe does in 
my ſincere admiration of the amiable * 


* 


_ Miſs Somerville. 
I am, 
Dear Madam, 
Your humble ſervant, - 
MaRIA BENTIck- 


LETTER ST 


To the Right Hon. the. Counteſs of Be: 
TICK, 


Woodley-Park, June 8 b 


N what words ſhall I addreſs myſelf 
to. your ladyſhip—how tell you in 
what manner your letter both pleaſed an | 
pained me ? | 
You do me honour, my dear Lady 
Bentick, an honour, of which my more 
Vor. I, K per- 
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| perfect knowledge of myſelf, tells me I 
| am not worthy. 
ö Indeed I do not think opſelf a a com- 
| petent judge of the merits of Miſs Den- 
| by: young women ſeldom are of one 
another. Vet, as far as I can judge, The 
ll! has but one fault; how few are there, 
| | Madam, who have but one; that one 
1 too of a nature that time muſt conquer. 
0 not think ſhe is poſſeſſed of that 
lively ſenſibility for Mi. Montague, which 
moſt other women would feel for a man 
ſo very amiable; but ſhe has certainly 
tag, much generoſity——ſhe could not, I 
am ſure, mean really to encourage the 
addreſſes of Lord Hilton, No, I am 
convinced ſhe thinks herſelf abſolutely | 
engaged to your brother. I join in both 
yaur Ladyſhips wiſhes for his happineſs; 
nd man, I am certain, can deſerve it 
more than he does. i 
= - Lord Hilton, I have heard, is inti- 
N mate * Sw William Freeman in our 
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neighbourhood 3 he is to be down ſome 
part of the ſummer; yet I think yout 
Ladyſhip ſhould not be uneaſy on that 
account: Miſs Denby aſſured Mr. Mon- 
tague, that Lord Hilton was under en- 
gagements to Miſs Laſcelles, which is - 
undoubtedly true, becauſe” they correſ. 
pond. Your Ladyſhip ſeems. to have 
the higheſt eſteem for your amiable bro- 
ther can you then think it is bend L 
for -any woman that knows him—T' 
mean that is diſtinguiſhed by him, to 
feel the leaſt preference to another? But 
your love is accompanied by fears for his 
happinefs—— Ah! may thoſe fears be 
averted! I know nothing that could 
make me more wretched than to ſee—— 
I lay if I was in the ſituation of your 
Ladyfſhip, nothing would make me ſo 
wretched as the profpect of my brother's 
nat FR I | 
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Believe me, dear Madam, the felicity 
of all your family is ſincerely prayed for, 
by | | | * | | 
Your Ladyſhip's devoted, 
Louisa SOMERVILLE. 


IL. E T T E R XVIII. 
To ah HERBERT. 


ER $1908 Woodley. Pak, June 7» 


HAVE. en extremely diſtreſſed, 
my Emily, by a letter I received 


1 


from Lady Bentick. I will incloſe it, 


together with my anſwer for your. peru- 
ſal. - Her Ladyſhip's expreſſions in my 
favour and hints confuſed me ſo much, 
that I was hardly ſenſible what I was 
about. But I have been more diſtreſſed 
this morning than I ever was in my life. 
It does not fignify, Emily! I am born 
20 be miſerable ; * miſerable I muſt be. 

: | Have 
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Have I told you, — I know not what I 
wrote in my laſt—thar I believe the day 
for the wedding is fixed ?—It is not that 
knowledge though that has made me 
miſerable. No, no, *tis what I wiſhed. 
Would to Heaven the day was over; I 
then ſhould have but one defire after 
hearing he was happy; but you would 
be angry with me if I was to tell you, — 
and I could not ſapport your anger. 
You know you' had always ſufpicions 
of Mr. Menil entertaining a partiality 
for me; I had not the leaſt. But on 
the ſtrength of my refuſing two very 
good offers lately, and the acquiſition to 
his fortune, he this morning declared His 
long preference of me to the reſt of my 
ſex. | | . 9 r 316» nn 
I doubt in ſome meaſure I flattered 
him into a belief, that he was not diſa- 
greeable to me :—diſagreeable indeed he 
never was, but I had not the leaſt inch-" 
nation for him in my life, as I have al- 
Fs K 3 ways 


— 
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ways told you; but you know there is a 
tenderneſs in my nature, which I cannot 
help ſhewing to every one that ſeems in 
diſtreſs : be has not been well for fome 
days, and the aſſiduity which is io natural 
to me inſpired thoſe hopes in him. 

I was fitting in the little root-houſe in 
the wood which you helped to ornament, 
and which for chat reaſon is particularly 
beloved by me my thoughts intent on 


Lady Bentick's letter. Mr. Menil was 


by me almoſt before I ſaw him. I in- 
quired particularly after his health, as I 
had not ſeen him at breakfaſt. He 
« thanked me for the obliging intereſt I 
« took in his health, and wiſhed I would 
give him leave to devote that and his 
« future life to me.” He went on in 


the ſame ſtrain, telling me, © that the 


e acquiſition to his fortune would give 
< hun no pleaſure, unleſs I would ſhare 
Wit with him.“ 


2414 914 


I ſtop- 
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I ſtopped him in his ſpeech, by haſtily 
aſting, < Have you informed = father 
of your intentions? 

No, I have not yet.” 

My brother ?—have you ever men. 
< tioned this to him ?” mw 

« No, I have not; but I will i imme- 
„ diately, fince you deſire it.” 
What could he think of my a&ions 
and words? I caught both his hands in 
mine; „O! then, if you have not, 
let me intreat you, for the ſ ake of Hea- 
<« yen, never to mention the leaſt word to 
« them concerning this fatal attachment.“ 

He drew back with the moſt᷑ altered 
eountenance. Are you in earneſt ? 
Good God! what am I to think ?“ 

4 Oh! pardon me, Mr. Menil, but if. 
<< you are reſolved to ſpeak to my father. 
« ] am wretched indeedę ? 

« And can you think I would make 
« you wretched? Ah! no; I wiſhed 
to have made you happy. O Louiſa ! 
K 4 3 
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O Miſs - Somerville! how have you 
.« deceived me! how have I deceived 
« myſelf ?” 

Indeed, indeed I never deceived 
you,“ cried I weeping. 

No, no, I only am to blame. My 
* fooliſh fond believing heart, that con- 
* ſtrued your general politeneſs into more 

<« than politeneſs to me, is ſufficiently 
« fg for its preſumption. But 
« 244 as I am, I would not cauſe 
you a moment's uneaſineſs for the uni- 
verſe. Would to Heaven I could recal 
0 my words, in my own breaſt ſhould 
« my ſentiments for you remainconcealed. 
% Thoſe ineſtimable tears, which my de- 
* « claration has drawn from your lovely 
* eyes, are the ſevereſt reproaches to 
«6 me.“ . 

1 hold myſelf infinitely * to 
you, Mr. Menil, for your very kind 
« conſideration of me. The friend of 
4 1. beloved brother you have ever 

cc been 
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« been; permit the ſiſter to hope you 
<« will grant her a ſhare of your valued 
« friendſhip. Believe me, Sir, I ſhall 
<« be very unhappy unleſs you will wow 
me to call you my friend,” © 4 
« Ah! Miſs Somerville, you may call 
me what you pleaſe, and J will be con- 
« tent. But why do ] not ſee the beſt of 
„women happy? Amiable Louiſa t- 
* will you deny to friendſhip the cauſe of 
your uneaſineſs? In the midſt of my 
c ſevere diſappointment add not to my 
« unhappinefs, the pang of knowing 
e you are likewiſe not happy.“ 
Let me fee returning health and 

e pleaſantry in your countenance, Mr: 
„ Menil, and I ſhall be happy“ 
„Dear and ever beloved Louiſa!- if 

e poſſible, you ſhall be obeyed. But, 
« oh! may you never know one half 
<« of the anguiſh which now rends my 
« heart! Such ſweetneſs! yet ſuch ſtea- 
« dineſs !—— Yes, Madam, hard as the 
| K 5 « taſk 
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«taſk is, I will be your friend, and, if 
10 jn nature, only your friend.” 
Fe left me precipitately in great emo- 
tion. Poor Menil, if my pity will con- 
ſole thee, it is thine. | 
While deeply revolving on this per- 
plexing incident, Mr. Montague entered 
the root-houſe. His bearing a part in 
my cogitations, threw me into ſome con- 
- fuſion. when I ſaw him. My eyes bore 
the teſtimonies of affliction, I believe he 
perceived I had been weeping, —But I 
have no time to tell you what he ſaid. — 
Ah l what are to me his kind profeſſions ! 
I too, like poor Menil, muſt remain con- 
tent with friendſhip. x 
' -T think no one, who fo plainly per- 
ceives the impropriety—to call it by no 
-- harſher name—of an unhappy attach- 
ment, as I do, can ſtrive more againſt it. 
Fut hitherto my endeavours have not 
deen attended with ſucceſs. 


— 


Idle- 
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Idleneſs is called the nurſe of love: 
I do not permit myſelf to be a moment 
unemployed; but I have learnt to do 
many things mechanically, while my. 
thoughts are buſily fixed on another 
object. N 
My altered looks are taken notice of. 
In town I attributed my indiſpoſition to 
the hurry we lived in; but here Iam 
the ſame. My father and brother are- 
alarmed, and would' have the advice of. 
Dr. Bladen. He propoſed my riding on 


horſe- back as the moſt ſalutary. I'com- 


ply with the requeſt of my. friends rather: 
than my own inclination ar hopes that it 
will be of ſervice to me. However, I. 
think it my duty. to do every thing in 
my power to prolong: my life, though 
the circumſtances- of it are not deſirable 

to me. | 
Adieu] my beloved Emily! As poor 
Se >. Me- 


— 
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| Menil ſays, may you never feel half the 
anguiſh which rends the heart of | 
i 


Lovisa SOMERVILLE. 


— 


TETTER .. 
To Miſs LASCELLES. 


 Woodley-Park, June 10. 
ORD have mercy upon me, Bab! 
I have done a fooliſh thing. Some 
how or other that creature Montague 
has got my promiſe to marry him very 
ſoon :—nay, I believe he named the very 
day, and I had not power to- contradict 
him. What the deuce ailed me to be in 
ſo complying a mood? He took me by 
ſurprize. I was in a wonderful good 
humour ; and he was that afternoon un- 
commonly agreeable. I could hardly 
deny him any thing.—Sure I was be- 
witched | 1 5 


1 
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I cannot expreſs to you his raptures 
on my ſhewing him ſome little ten- 
derneſs; indeed I could not avoid 
it. Let pleaſed as I was at the time, I 
am ſorry I conſented to marry him ſo 
ſoon. —I cannot bear to think of the 
time; but ſuppoſe he will remind me 
of it. ; 

Il fancy Louiſa intends to make a die 
of it. 1 never ſaw any creature ſo alter- 
ed in my life as ſhe is. Her father has 
had the advice of a phyſician, who is of 
opinion her caſe is conſumptive. She 
however ſeems cheerful in company, or 
at leaſt wears the appearance of cheerful- 
neſs; I have not examined into the affair. 
I am too much taken up with my own. 
concerns. Do you know, Bab, Hilton 
is come down to Sir William Freeman's ? | 
It happens a little mal-apropos to be ſure. | 
What could poſſeſs me to tell Montague 
I would marry him! Dear Bab extTri> 
cate 
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cate me, and you will eternally oblige 


your devoted ſlave, 
HARRIET DEN Hv. 


— 


LETTER XXVII. 
T0 Georce Lrnox, E/; 


Woodley-Park, June g. 


Poſitively will never go to the draw- 
ing-room any more of his Majeſty's | 
birth-day ; fo much more reſpe& can. ( 
be ſhewn in the country on that happy | 
occaſion. I will not deſcribe to you all 
the feſtivity and joy lighted up in the 
countenances of the happy villagers, nor 
our entertainments, becauſe I mean tv 
obſerve juſt the ſame at Bellefont next. 
year, and hope to have your worſhip a 
ſpectator. 

For ever bleſſed will that day be to 
me; for my adored Harriet, beyond my 
hopes, bleſſed me with ſuffering me to 
fix 
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fix our wedding-day. Never yet did I 
taſte half ſuch felicity. I preſſed the 
lovely charmer to my heart—My heart 
that beat to the tendereft notes of love. 
While my arms infolded her lovely waiſt, 
I aſked her, when I ſhould ſee a pe- 
« riod to my miſery ?*—Sweetly ſmiling 
ſhe bade me © name that period myſelf.” 
I, fearful of offending by my precipitan- 
cy, fixed on three weeks hence. —She 
was going to make ſome objection, bur I 
ſtopped her inchanting mouth with a 
thouſand kiſſes. Congratulate me, Le- 
nox, for ti}l that day I never was happy. 

Sweetly condeſcending has ſhe behaved 
to me ſince. Oh! ſhe is all my fondeſt 
hopes deſire! Three weeks! How te- 
dious will the time appear !-—Should ſhe 
however revoke my happy deſtiny—but 
I will not think of it. 

But why muſt the bliſs of mortals ever 
be mixed with an allay ? Why, when 
I know and feel myſelf happy, muſt 1 

lee 
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ſee the amiable Louiſa ſinking under, 
I fear, an incurable diſorder ? 
Her delicate conſtitution was not 
ſtrong enough for the trials it has had this 
winter. A life of diſſipation would very 
ſoon prove her death. But there is ſome- 
thing more than illneſs I am convinced 
in her caſe. Would to Heaven I could 
tathom her indiſpoſition! How readily 
would 1 apply every. remedy to remove 
her internal or outward pain | 
The other day I ſurprized her in a me- 
lancholy ſtate ; ſhe had been weeping. 
Menil had juſt left her; I ſaw him come 


out, and from his appearance I judged 


what had been their diſcourſe. I told 
her, J doubted not that Mr. Menil 
« had been makin g her the confidante of 
« a ſecret long known to every one.? 
“What do you mean, Mr. Mon- 
te tague?” aſked the bluſhing maid in a 
{ſweet heſitating accent. 
| | « Why, 


1 * n 
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„Why, have you not long diſcovered 
te the ſource of Mr. Menil's attention to 
« your family?“ 

« The pain with which J received 
the intelligence this morning, can give 
« a better anſwer than at preſent I am 
able to do,” returned ſhe, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, | 

« You aſtoniſh me! I always n 
« Mr. r had been a great favourite 
< of your's. 

« As a worthy man, and as the friend 
e of my brother, Mr, Menil is intitled to 
e my friendſhip. I poſſeſs that ſenti- 
*« ment for him, and he is contented 
« with it.“ | 

Pardon me; but I cannot think his 
% countenance bore the traces of content. 
IJ am likewiſe concerned to ſee in the 
« gentle features of Miſs Somerville a 
* melancholy which has too long pre- 


e vailed. 


« My health, ” -retwenod ſhe bluſhing, 
« has 
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; « has not for ſome time been ſo good a as 
J « it uſed to be.” 

Nor your ſpirits I am ſure.” 

« They were never very high.” 

« But in ſo ſweet a diſpoſition, ſuch a 
change muſt have ſome cauſe. You 
% have certainly loft your heart, without 
& being acquainted with the theft. Come, 
* come, have I not gueſſed the cauſe of 


« your dejection ?” 
| « Have you not gueſſed the cauſe, 
« Mr. Montague!“ turning her gliſter- 
| ing eyes on me:“ I ſhould rather 
| ___ hope you had not.” 
| „Why fo, Miſs Somerville ?* | 
| « If yon had, Sir, you muſt have 
« known my attachment could not have 
been a fortunate one. And I—ex- 
« pected more generoſity from Mr. Mon- 
* tague.” 
“Forgive me, my dear Miſs Somer- 
« ville! I meant not to occaſion you 
the leaſt uneaſy ſenſation, I meant to 
| « rally 


— 
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e rally you out of a little melancholy, 
« which I was apprehenſive 2 if 
« indulged, increaſe.” 

« Ah! Sir, your remedy is too pun- 
gent. Few diſorders can bear jit.— 
« Moft require ſoothing. lenitives,” 

* Amiable Louiſa! I cannot bear to 
« ſee you unhappy. Is there any cir- 
e cumſtance in which I can be ſerviceable 
to you? You know not what intereſt 
] take in all that concerns you. There 
“is but one perſon on earth I eſteem 
more than yourſelf, So much ſweet- 
« neſs of temper I have ever found in 
« you.,—Such a general philanthropy.— 
„Such“ 

“O ſpare me, Mr. Montague,” in- 
terrupted Louiſa, with ſome degree of 
confuſion.— How undeſerving your 
“ commendations do I think myſelf! 
* How very culpable ſhould I be, were 
] torepine, while I have every enjoy- 
ment of life! Such a parent !—A 

© bros 
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e brother, and permit me to add—a 
e friend. I am not, I hope, deceived, 
« but I think you are happier than you 
« were ſome days ſince. Am I wrong 
ein my conjectures, Mr. Montague? 

« You are not. The alteration in my 
e beloved Harriet's behaviour to me 
« gives me inexpreſſible delight. She 
has promiſed me the honour of her 
hand within this month. With cheer- 
“ fulneſs too ſhe promiſed me. With 
e reaſon then, my amiable Miſs Somer- 
„e ville, do you ſee me happier : perfect- 
« ]y ſo ſhould I be, could I ſee you in 
% way to poſſeſs ſo n en a bleſ- 


e ſing.“ 


22 Ah let not the indifpolition which 
* preys on me interrupt your felicity ! 


ſincerely congratulate you, Mr. 


« Montague. O may your nuptials be 
«propitious ! May Miſs Denby make 
« you as bleſt as—you deſerve to be. 


(0 I, 
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I, bowing, thanked her, but ſaid; “ I 
« doubt, Miſs — you are no 
4 friend to the ſtate.” 
Why ſhould Mr. Montague deb 
« ſo unfriendly a ſurmiſe? The prepa- 
<« rations I am making for next Tueſday 
« I think might contradict that opinion.” 
That you are generouſly ſollicitous 
« for the happineſs of others, I have 
e been abundantly ſenſible, ſince I have 
© had the honour of your acquaintance, 
But why ſhould you wholly diſregard 
© yourſelf? Lovely as you are in per- 
« ſon and mind, is it poſſible you can 
<« poſſeſs an obdurate heart ?” 
I think I do not:” anſwered ſhe, in 
a low tremulous voice. © Yet one can- 
e not always make an election where one 
« js importuned. Various cauſes may 
< prevent our meeting the perſon whoſe 
ce mind is congenial with our ow. 
% But, if you will permit me, Sir, I will 
„put an end to a converſation which 
cc can 
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© can anſwer no purpoſe in the world. 
„Think not hardly of me, however: 
<« for, believe me, were the diſpenſing of 
* happineſs a taſk aſſigned me, myſelf 
« would be the laſt perſon thought of.“ 
She roſe, and led to the houſe. I fol- 
lowed her, full of admiration and grief. 
She is a lovely amiable girl, Lenox! 
What pity ſhe ſhould not be happy? 
Il found a letter of your's the other day 
in my pocket; in which you give me 
your opinion of my charmer, the gentle 
Louiſa and your beloved. Don't fret, I 
am not going to take you to taſk for 
your performances, or to write a friendly 
criticiſm upon your draughts :—but you 
ſay, concerning Miſs Somerville, that 
you think you have diſcovered a ſecret; 
you have however laid down an ill-na- 
tured maxim of never telling a ſecret to 
a married man, &c. Now for God's 
fake, and for the more immediate ſake 


of Miſs Somerville, if your mighty ſe- 
w cret 
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cret regards her happineſs, lay aſide your 
abominable anti-matrimonial principles, 
and diſcover it to me, I may be of ſer- 
vice to her. Deeply as I am intereſted 
in the wiſh of ſoon becoming the huſ- 
band of Miſs Denby—I1 would for ſome 
time forego that happineſs, if I could be 
of the leaſt uſe to Miſs Somerville. Bur, 
perhaps you thought as I did, that Me- 
nil was the favoured man. That then 
was "uy ſecret.— 
Adieu! 
r: Weng 
| 2162.  Henay MonTacves. ' 


—— — — — ä 


LETTER XXVIII. 
1 Miſs DEN BY. 


| Fielding-Place, June 14. 

| you have conſented to marry Mon- 
tague, have you ?—Foolifh girl! 
what have you done? I will tell you.— 
T1 
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I have gained a little private intelligence, 
no matter by what means; it is this; 
Montague is not above half ſatisfied with 
your preſent behaviour. Vour paſſion 
for exhibiting yourſelf in public makes 
him very uneaſy.— Lord, Bab! I hear 
you ſay, I know all this. True; but 
you are only acquainted with the cauſe, 
now attend to the effects. You will be 
taken down to Bellefont three hun- 
dred miles from London—for the ſum- 
mer-months, as he will tell you, but be- 
lieve him not; you will not return to 
town. No, child, you will be con- 
ſtrained to paſs your days, far removed 
from every joy and conſolation. He 
will be monſtrouſly jealous of you; tho? 
that to a woman of ſpirit will not be a 
matter of concern, could ſhe reſide in 
London and partake of its amuſements ; 
but in the country—think, Harriet, of 
that —in the odious country to have a 
huſband jealous of the attentions of the 
3 next 
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next country, ruſticated ſquire—inſuf- 
ferable ! 

How ſhall I pity you! Poor Denby ! 
how will you be changed! To bid adieu 
to the ball, the opera, the park, the play, 
and all the bewitching round of plea- 
ſure you have it now in your power 
to enjoy |—Surely, ſurely, you will 
never conſent thus to bury yourſelf. 

Yet, perhaps, I am needleſsly be- 
wailing the lamentable life you will lead. 
You may perhaps be reconciled to the 
idea of ſpending your days in ſolitude, — 
being ſeen and admired by one man only, 
and that man your huſband. 

You may reflect that you have had 
your ſhare of amuſement this laſt winter, 
and that your affection for your caro ſpoſa, 
will make the long evenings appear 
chearful. Indeed, I rather wondered 
how he could permit you to partake ſo 
freely of the beau monde, as you have 
done ; but his preſent intentions juſtify 

Vor. I. L his 
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his ready acquieſcence to your frequent- 


ing all the polite places of public reſort. 
Well, you will lead a moſt delight- 
fully entertaining life. How ſhall I en- 
vy you! But, upon my honour, it 
ſhall be only from traditional record, 
for do not expect I will immerſe into ſo 
diſmal a place, as I am told Bellefont is. 
To you its horrors may become fami- 
liar.— Lou certainly love Montague im- 
menſely - or you could not heſitate a 


moment which of your admirers to 


chooſe, I am reſolved, if ever I marry, 


my man ſhall have no particular penchant . 
for the country, 


It will be high diverſion for all ths 


girls, who have ſo often envied the diſtinc- 


tion you have ever exacted, to hear that 
the divine Harriet Denby has yielded to 
the ſollicitations of the beloved Mon- 
tague, and retired to the peaceful ha- 
bitations of her huſband's anceſtors, — 
Why, you will be the pattern of all good 
wives, I expect to fee your conjugal 
virtues printed in letters of gold, and read 
over, every night and morning, by each 

fair 


% 
oy. 
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fair virgin of Britain, who wiſhes to ow 
ſo delectable a life. 

Seriouſly, Denby, I am heartily ſorry 
for you—l wiſh your tendernels for your 
deſtined huſband, —goaler, I was going 
to ſay—was not quite ſo ſtrong. But fo 
it is. And, at the age of twenty, you 
will be loſt to the joys of this world ; to 
all its ſweet ſatisfactions — and I fear, 
very much fear, to your friend, 

BARBARA LAScELLES. 


» ——— 


LETTER AXXIL, 
To Miſs HERBERT, 


Woodley-Park, June 15: 
OO long have my letters been 
entertaining to my Emily ! a faral 
ſameneſs has run through the whole. 
A little adventure may change the topic, 
though the matter of it be ſtill melan- 
choly. | 
As I was walking yeſterday before 
breakfaſt, [which I am ordered to do, or 
L 2 — 
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elſe ride on horſeback] I rambled a good 
| way from the park, of that ſide which 
leads to the bridge : I was rouſed from a 
little ſort of reſverie by the ſound of a 
guittar. It was prettily played on, as J 
could diſcover through the trees by a 
young gentlewoman. There was ſuch 
an appearance of artleſs ſimplicity, in 
every thing about her, as ſtrangely at- 
tracted my notice. 
Her dreſs was worked muſlin. A 
chip hat, with the paleſt pink ribbons. I 
{ wiſhed much to ſee her face; ſoon I had 
| that ſatisfaction : ſhe looked up, and her 
- countenance wore a ſadneſs, which yet 
ſeemed more the effect of Lent than 


/ 

| 

| 

| 

[ 

of habitude. 
3 

| 


Without being a beauty, ſhe had a 
ſweetneſs in her whole manner ; which 
| at once, rendered her intereſting and 
1 pleaſing. 

From playing the minuet in Ariadne, 
ſhe began the ſymphony of a ſong, one 
of the Vauxhall ones, Come hope 
thou queen of endleſs ſmiles.” —By 


her tender manner, it ſeemed as if hope 
was 
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was neceſſary to ſuſtain within her a de- 
fire of life; yet, notwithſtanding her de- 
licate inyocation, the viſionary phantom 
was at a great diſtance, for ſhe wiped a- 
way a trickling tear, that would intrude 
to interrupt her ſoft lay, 

Being really fatigued with my walk, I 
was prompted to preſent myſelf before her; 
which, if I had not had that excuſe to 
plead to myſelf, certainly ſhould not; 
as I was rather apprehenſive my intru- 
ſion might be ſomewhat unſeaſonable, 
and wear more the appearance of imper- 
tinent curioſity, than a deſire of being 
ſerviceable. However, I repented not of 
my reſolution in addreſſing the fair 
ſtranger ; for ſuch I diſcovered her to be. 
Her converſation was ſo politely pleaſing, 
that I was exceedingly ſorry when I was 
obliged to leave her. She expreſſed her 
concern at our ſeparation, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as made me very ready to give credit 
to her pretty profeſſions, 

I told you ſhe was not a beauty ; yet, 
if beauty conſiſts in ſuch an aſſemblage 
of features, as delights the beholders, ſhe 

L 3 cer- 
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certainly might claim the palm from ma- 
ny who now poſſeſs it. 

While we were chatting, a pretty little 
wanton greyhound, of the Italian breed, 
came running up to her, and, leaping up 
in her lap, ſeemed to call for her atten- 
tion. She involuntarily careſſed the little 
Fidelle, with the utmoſt fondneſs, —For 
a moment ſhe appeared abſent, but, re- 
collecting herſelf, apologized to me for 
what might look an abſurdity in her; 
but that this little creature was the gitt of 
one dearer to her than all the world; and 
that ſhe had too few comforts in this life, 
not to cheriſh zhoſe allowed her. I ad- 
mired Fidelle, in order to give her time 
to recover her tone of voice, which ſuf- 
tered ſome degree of heſitation in her 
ſpeaking. It was a {ſweet pretty fawn- 
coloured creature, with a blue ribbon 
tied round its neck.— 

I wanted my new acquaintance to ac- 
company me to the park; but ſhe intreat- 
ed to be excuſed, as not being fond of 
ſeeing a ſtranger; though ſhe hoped I 
would, now-and-then, oblige her with 

my 
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my company. I readily promiſed 1 
would give myſelf that pleaſure; and, 
this day, I paid her a ſecond viſit. I 
could obſerve, mixed with her pleaſure 
at ſeeing me, a kind of ſurprize that I 
had kept my word. What a reflection on 
the world Good God ! that it ſhould 
occaſion aſtoniſhment to any one, that one 
fellow-creature ſhould ſeek out the habi- 
tation of another (though an obſcure one), 
and wiſh to extricate them from, or enable 
them to ſuſtain, diſtreſs ! 

I found, on my return home, my fa- 
ther yery uneaſy at my abſence. I was 
gently chid for taking ſo long a walk, 
which might be prejudicial to me in my 
ill ſtate of health. I informed them I had 
found a reſting- place, and the pleaſure I 
had received from my excurſion. 

My agreeable acquaintance is ſituated 
at a lone farm-houſe, very neat, and con- 
venient. There was the appearance of ele- 
gant frugality (to uſe the expreſſion) which 
ran through her dreſs, accommodations, 
and attendance, | 

She had been uſed, I could eaſily per- 

L 4 ceive, 
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ccive, to genteel life, and had read a 


great deal; by which ſhe had acquir- 


. ed a proper train of thinking, which 
enabled her to bear ſolitude without 
ſinking into gloomineſs, I wiſh to 
know ſomething of her; I could ſee ſhe 
was not happy: in the moſt delicate man- 
ner I could uſe, I hinted my deſire to her. 
e I blame not your ſolicitude, my dear 
„Madam; it reflects the higheſt honour 
eon your benign heart. But will you 
not think the worſe of me, if I conceal 
my name? TI have not the leaſt doubt 


2 that in your breaſt my ſecrets would 


<« for ever be buried; but they are not 


« altogether my own. 


mp Appearances, in the eyes of ſuſpi- 
« cion, are undoubtedly againſt me; un- 
6c happily for me, they have ever been ſo. 
«© There was once a time, when I was al- 
e moſt tempted to wiſh I was as happy, 
ce as the misjudging world ſuppoſed me 
« to be: but I conquered that aſpiring 
& dangerous wiſh, and fled from all dear 
« to me,—to ſoltude—to penury and 
« tears,” The laſt expreſſion ſeemed to 

iſſue 
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iſſue from her unawares. She bluſhed, 
and wiped the drops from her burning 
cheek. 

I was extremely ſoftened. I took her 
hand; and could not preſently ſpeak : at 
laſt If, if it is poſſible for me to be of any 
« ſervice to you, I hope you will make 
me ſo happy as to give me an oppor- 
«* tunity, Think me not impertinent- 


ly intruſive. I cannot reſtore to you: 


all you hold dear; but, from ſolitude 
« and any other little inconvenience, I 
e can ſeclude you; and, if I cannot dry 
your tears, — behold one who will 
1 werp* with you,—and ſhare your afflic- 
tion. 

The ſweet girl ſurveyed me with an air of 
aſtoniſhment. Good God] is it poſſible! 
is ſuch candour ! fuch generoſity ! ſuch 
% unexampled goodneſs of heart! ſtill re- 
% maining? How ſeldom are the unfortu- 
nate and poor thus received by the happy 
and opulent! O that ] could juſtify your 
e generous profeſſions, by convincing you 
<« they are not thrown away upom an un- 
« * worthy perſon ! But I muit not :—Noz 

L5 - 
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<« jnexorable Fate! I muſt be conceal- 
"2. 
46 f wiſh not to be intruſted with the 


„ leaſt article of your life, any further 
than I could be uſeful to you. But do 


not rate my profeſſions of friendſhip ſo: 


highly; it certainly cannot be ſo very 


<« extraordinary. You may poſlibly have 
met with ſome of ſordid diſpoſitions 


* you may have (being uſed. to misfor- 
< tune) contracted an idea that the world 
is compoled of unworthy people: I 
* think, however, I could ſhew you ma- 


„ ny, who would induce you to change 


* your notions. Beſides, is it fo won- 


derful to meet with unfortunate people 


< that we muſt ſuppoſe them guilty ?” 


Ah, Madam, your diſclaiming praiſe 


only enhances my admiration and gra- 
ce titude. But ſuffer me to intreat you 
* to ſuſpend your judgment; perhaps a 
<« time may come, when I may be allow- 
« ed to explain this ſeeming myſtery , 


sand be aſſured, that my firſt employ 


< ſhall be to remove any doubts that 
| c here- 


| 
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« hereafter may ariſe in your worthy bo- 
* jon.” 

I re-afſured her of my being entirely 
ſatished; and her conſcious innocence 
diffuſed a calm content over her fea- 
tures. | | 

Miſs Lewen (the name ſhe has aſſum- 
ed) walked part of the way home with 
me. We parted, mutually ſorry at the 
ſeparation. Soon after ſhe left me, I 
perceived Mr. Montague. He came, he 
told me, to meet and conduct me home. 
J have, beſides my care for you,” ſaid 
he, © a little kind of curiofity to know 
* ſomething about your pretty recluſe. 
« Deem me not impertinent, but I think. 
« I could gather from your diſcourſe, 
« that the Lady 1s not in the moſt elegible 
« ſituation. If you could find out the 
c means to make me of ſervice to her, 
« you would confer a laſting obligation 
« on me.” 

I informed him, in brief, of all I knew. 
I would not hazard any conjecture of my 
own. While I was ſpeaking, little F:delle, 
with whom I had become a favourite, 

L. 6 came 
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came bounding over the lawn. He ran 


up to me, when, looking at Mr. Mon- 
tague, ſeemed pleaſed with him, and, 
wagging his tail, rubbed his back againſt 
him: Mr. Montague looked attentively 
at the dog, as if he was no ſtranger to 
him. From whence did this come?“ 
aſked he. I told him he belonged to 


Miſs Lewen, who would be unhappy at 
miſſing him, as ſhe prized him as invalu- 


able, To the dog's blue ribbon hung a 


little ſilver padlock, with G. L. in a cy- 
pher ; which I ſhould not have obſerved, 
if Mr, Montague had not pointed it out 
to me. A farming man preſently came 
up, who, calling Fidelle, he ſkipped a- 
way from us, leaving us to purſue our 


way home. 


I THI NK, my love, I ſhall make 
you happy, by telling you, I am more ſo 


- thanl was. Miſs Denby behaves with 
great propriety to her deſtined huſband. 


My only wiſh was to fee his felicity ſe- 
cured ; the means, by which that is ac- 
compliſhed, I think trivial. | 
2 1 
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I have ſtriven, with all my power, to 
tear his image from my heart; but that, 
I am convinced, can never be effected till 
I can place a worthier there :—and where 
is that worthier to be found? 

No, Emily, my reſolution is fixed. 
Urge me not then to marry. I will ne- 
ver marry unleſs I can give my whole un- 
divided heart to my huſband.—It would 
not be honeſt. -I therefore devote my 
life to celibacy. If you pleaſe, you may 
call it a puniſhment, which I inflict on 
myſelf for being ſo far guilty as to ſuffer 
my affection to be criminally engaged; 
for harſh as that word ſounds, I fear my 
partiality for a man ſo near ſo ſacred an 
engagement muſt be thus ſtiled.— Ah! 
my dear Emily ! my fatal unhappy paſ- 
ſion, in the eye of rectitude, will admit 
of no extenuating—no qualifying terms. 
A love, which is founded in reaſon or 
hope, may, from a thouſand accidents, 
be diminiſhed or ſuppreſſed : bur, as I 
love without reaſon, reaſon can aſſume no 
ſway.—It1s the child of nature.--Reaſon, 
prudence, hope—all is againſt me. 

Ter. 
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Yet, ſelf- condemned as I am, I would 
not wiſh to diveſt myſelf of my feelings. I 
eſteem worth, benevolence of heart, man- 
ly virtue, and every qualification that 


can do honour to human nature; in Mr. 


Montague I find them united. Shall 


I eſteem them leſs, becauſe I find them 


connected with a man, whoſe outſide can 


be only equalled by ſuch virtues ? Surely 


n0t.—— 

But, with theſe prepoſſeſſions, could 
I be juſtified in beſtowing my hand on 
any man? No; the marriage vow is too 
ſacred to be thus violated. I do not 
mean to inſinuate, by my praiſes of Mr. 
Montague, that no other man is equally 
amiable; but I am not affected by the 
ineſtimable worth of any other, as I am 
with his — therefore I ſkould be highly 
blameable, I ſhould be wicked, ever to 
conſent to being united to any man. 

The country air, and gentle exerciſe, 
has been extremely benefictal to me. I 
begin to recover my uſual looks. Indeed, 
I believe, it is, in ſome meaſure, owing 

0 
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to my great endeavours, and my fixed 
relolution never to marry. 

My dear father has been very unhappy 
about me.— Good God | what am I, to 
give pain to ſuch a reverend boſom! But 
I hope what I ſaid to him will make him 
ealy. Yet, can I acquit myſelf of ſome 
deceit ? I fear not. Heaven pardon me! 
Il hope my motive was not illaudable, 
as it was merely to give eaſe to the breaſt 
of my father. 


— 
„„ 


Mr. Menil deſerves my greateſt 
thanks; he has never behaved to me with. 
the leaſt particularity. Is there not a 
pleaſing delicacy in his conduct ? 

My beloved Emily ! you have not wrote 
to me ſome time. Delay not your enter- 
taining and inſtructive letters. Weak as 
I am, how much do I ſtand in need of 
your counſel and advice 

May I not hope, that when the hurry 
of Miſs Denby's wedding is over, that 
Mr. Herbert will ſpare you to me? O! 
plead with him, my deareſt friend; and 
bleis, with your loved ſociety, your 
faithful LouISA SOMERVILLE. 
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rr 
To Miſs LASCELLES. 


Woodley-Park, June 20. 


HAT could poſſeſs you, Bab, 

to write me ſuch a letter ? Or ra- 
ther what could poſſeſs me to give you 
reaſon for it? Is your intelligence true? 
— But why do I aſk ? It is, it muſt be 
true; and I am certainly undone.— De- 
viliſh girl ! How could you paint ſuch a 
ſcene? TI in love with Montague! For- 
bid it, Heaven! What, did he dare 
think to make me ſubſervient to his vile 
abominable ſchemes? My pride - my 
ſpirit takes the alarm. Something muſt 
be done - and ſpeedily too —for at pre- 
ſent, my promiſe ſtands to marry him the 
week after next. I muſt and will con- 
trive to quarrel with him to gain time. 
I have ſeen Hilton ſeveral times, the 
man is almoſt diſtracted at the thoughts 
of the dreadful ſtate I ſhall ſoon be re- 
duced to. He tells me Lady Cheſter 
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is to be my gueſt—my governeſs I ſup- 
poſe for ſome months. I told him, 
Montague had not mentioned ſuch a 
thing to me; that was his artifice, he ſaid, 
he would not mention 1t, till it was out 
of my power to object Out of my 
power! Am I then to be guided and do- 
cumented as they pleaſe to direct? No, 
no, they are miſtaken in Harriet Denby. 


That ſimpleton, Louiſa, has picked 
up an acquaintance in the cottages about 
here. Some miſtreſs of her brother's per- 
haps. I gave a hint that ſhe was ſome 
adventurer, and got finely reprimanded. 
Upon my life ! they think they can .do 
any thing with me, | 2 


* * 8 


NEXT week the races begin. I ſhall 
exhibit myſelf in colours for the firſt time. 
The balls they tell me are brilliant. So 
I ſhall figure away in my jewels upon the 
occaſion. I think that week may pro- 
duce ſome critical event. Yet I will not 
be too ſanguine. 


8 
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I never was more out of humour in my 
life. I have too great regard for you, to 
vent my ſpleen on you; therefore I had 

better lay aſide my pen, fince I cannot 

_ diveſt myſelf of my fit of croſſneſs. 

Iour's, ſincerely, 
Harries Densy. 


ce * —_— —_— m' 


LETTER IXXI. 
To Miſs HERBERT. 


Woodley-Park, June 23. 
1 loſt my little friend Miſs 


Lewen. If the advantage was not 
fo eminently on her ſide, I ſhould extreme- 
ly regret her departure; conſtantly ſpend- 

ing ſome part of the day with her had fo 
endeared her company to me. 

This morning ] received a letter from 
her; for your entertainment ] will incloſe 
it. I hope ſhe will be happy. Her turn 
of fortune was very unexpected. But I 
will not delay your receiving pleaſure from 
the account. 
Ta 
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To Miſs SOMERVILLE. 


80 great are my obligations to you, 
' Madam, that I think I can no other way 
repay them, than by aſſuriny you, your 
kind generous wiſhes for my happineſs 
are fully anſwered, When ſuch merit 
and lovelineſs became intereſted in my 
welfare, Heaven heard my petitions. 

But how imperſect is our felicity on 
earth! Mine, great as it is, meets with 
an allay. Nor can the Almighty accuſe 
me of unthankfulneſs to his bounty, ſince 
I muſt be guiltyct the moſt flagrant in- 
gratitude, were I not to feel a ſorrow at 
leaving you behind me. 

Your unexampled goodneſs to an un- 
fortunate unknown. — But what am I 
doing? I ſhall, I am apprehenſive; in- 
cur your diſpleaſure, Let my heart then 
be the repoſitory of my grateful remem- 
brances. 

Yeſterday, Madam, I received the fol- 
lowing notice from my banker in London; 
the only perſon intruſted with my retreat. 

But with pleaſure I recollect, that 1 
once 
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once promiſed you ſome account of my- 
ſelf when in my power; that time is come 
as far as relates to myſelf. I know you 
to have the goodneſs to excuſe my naming 
perſons, with whole prudent ſentiments 
I am not acquainted. Abſence may have 
weakened the attachment of the moſt a- 
miable of men; if ſo—on!y in my wretch- 
ed boſom ſhall his name be remembered. 

My father, one of the moſt worthy be- 
ings that ever adorned human nature, 
was-a clergyman, He had unfortunate- 
ly, by a too precipitate marriage, de- 
prived himſelf of the fayvir of his friends, 
—relations I ſhould have ſaid—the other 
appellation they merited not. h 
Long ftruggling with inconceiveable 
diſtreſs, accumulated by beholding a be- 
loved wife and child in want of almoſt 
every comfort of life; for a genteel ſti- 
pend he became travelling tutor to a 
young nobleman. The father of his pu- 
pil made large promiſes ; which, if in 
his intention ever to fulfil, he was pre- 
vented by death before my father return- 
ed to England. 


On 
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On the news of Lord G.'s death his 
ſon haſtened his return : but prevailed 
on my father to ſtay abroad as he was 
but juſt recovering from a ſevere fit of ill- 
neſs, and unable to travel poſt ; and be- 
cauſe he had the offer of continuing in the 
ſame office with Mr. L. a gentleman 
with whom he had contracted a ftrict 
friendſhip. 

The appointment he was to receive 
with this gentleman was infinitely ſhort 
of that from his Lordſhip ; but his late 
pupil was ſo generous as to continue to 
him his falary, beſides making him a 
handſome preſent when they parted. 

With Mr. L. my father ſtaid near two 
years; and never, during that period, 
ſaw any thing in his pupil's conduct he 
could have wiſhed altered; on the con- 
trary, I have heard my father declare, 
he thought himſelf edified by the com- 
pany of ſo exemplary a young man. 
His virtues were truly innate. Yet, he 
had all the high ſpirits which the ſhame- 


leſs libertines of this age affect, and 
| which 
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which can only be the reſult of a good 


heart and ſound conſtitution. 

The news of the death of my dear 
mother, which happened ſuddenly, (when 
I was about fifteen) brought my father 
over. Half diſtracted with grief, he 
ſought ſome relief in the ſociety of Lord 
G. He did all in his power to conſole 
my poor father for his heavy affliction, 
—— Mine too ſcarcely knew any bounds. 
But time reconciles us to events, which 
will admit of no other reſource ; and 
our little home became comfortable and 
pleaſant to us. 

Lord G. frequently paid viſits to his 
old tutor, and never failed loading us 
with preſents. Grateful as my father 
was for the benefits he received, yet he 
woyld gladly have received much leſs, 
and been certain of the continuance : for 
though he had the higheſt idea of the rec- 
titude of Lord G's principles, yet the 
precariouſneſs of his income, and the 
Knowledge that few can anſwer for their 
own intentions, prevented him from taſt- 

a ph ing 
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ing that content he would otherwiſe 
have enjoyed. 

My father was extremely ſhocked to 
hear, that Mr. L. his agreeable pupil 
abroad, had loſt his father. Not that 
his death, merely conſidered, could be 
called one, but from the circumſtances 
of 1t, —it being believed he found ſome 
method of diſpatching himſelf—and the 
dreadful confuſion in which he left his 
affairs. 

His eſtate had been a noble one; he 
likewiſe had married a lady of good for- 
tune; but by wheedling and threatening 
by turns, had prevailed on her to give 
up the ſettlements to him; by which ſtep 
rt ſoon followed his eſtate, except five 
thouſand pounds ſo ſecured that he could 
not reach it. 
© He not only ran into every exceſs of 
extravagance, but gamed immoderately. 
What fortune can ſupport prodigality of 
this ſort ? 

A brother of his late wife's for Gon 
her death was accompliſhed by ill uſage 
and other diſtreſſes—was as ready to 

— 
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purchaſe as ever this infatuated man was 
to ſell, By advancing prompt paymeat, . 
he ſoon became proprietor of all Mr. L's 
eſtates ; who, inſtead of endeavouring by 
frugal methods to retrieve his diſtract- 
ed affairs, ſunk into a ſtate of deſpair. 
Remorſe, and the never failing ſtings of 
a wounded conſcience, as I before ſaid, 
made him precipitate his death. 

Mr. L. who now ſaw himſelf reduced 


from his juſt expectations of poſſeſſing 


ſeveral thouſands a year, to a very nar- 
row fortune, and incapable of improving 
it, was received by his uncle with great 
cordiality; though he never failed to let 
him ſee, that he thought he was confer- 
ring a great obligation, in permitting his 
nephew to have the run of that houſe, 
which was once his own. | 

* I was growing up towards woman, and 
my lord no longer. addreſſed me in the 
ſtile uſed to young girls, when he hap- 
pened to be alone with me, which how- . 
ever was very ſeldom, but before my 
father he generally uſed the appellation 


of the child, I could not avoid making 
3 | the 
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the obſervation, though it appf r 


matter of ſo little conſequence ti * 
never attended to it. 

His behaviour to my father was 
uniformly good, that I am cercain h 
was in his breaft no diſtinction of ten- 
dernefs between Lord G. and me. To 
the extreme tenderneſs my father poſſeſſ- 
ed for him, muſt be owing the dreadful 
effects the diſcovery of his baſeneſs occa- 
ſioned. The vile Lord G. wanted to 
inſimuate himſelf into my young heart; 
but fo artleſs was I, as not to underſtand 
the full extent of his meaning, couched as 
his expreſſions were in ambiguous terms; 
and he was not yet hardened villain 
enough openly to deelare his intentions. 

About this time I was addreſſed by a 
gentleman of an eſtate of three hundred 
a year. There was nothing remarkable 
in his perſon or manner, but my father 
was happy at the proſpect of ſeeing me 
provided for before his death, which 
from ill health was but too likely to 
happen ſoon. He made many inquiries 

Ye 17 - 1 
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after his character, and received fſatis- 
factory anſwers. 


I paid ſo implicit a ow. to the will 


of my father, that I hardly thought it 


poſſible - to diſſent from his opinion: 
and though I had not the leaſt partiality 


for Mr. Medway, more than I felt for 
every other individual, yet I hoped in 


time I ſhould like him well enough to 
perform my duty with the ſame chear- 
fulneſs I had ever uſed to my father. 
He was not however-a favourite with 


Lord G: he behaved to him, when they 


chanced to meet, with a forced kind of 
civility; and, notwithſtanding he could 


alledge nothing againſt Mr. Medway to 
ground his objections on, yet he ceaſed 
not to diſſuade my father. from marrying 
me to him. When my father preſſed to 
know his reaſons, he would anſwer, 


„ that he thought it was too ſoon ſor me 


to marry, beirg not yet ſeventeen, 
“ and that it was more than probable I 
might meet with better offers, if 1 


<« waited.” 


My father ſaid, «© I was certainly 
younger 
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* younger than he would have choſen 
« for me to enter into ſuch engagements ; 
&« but circumſtanced as we were, it was 
the happteſt eſtabliſhment for me: 
ce and as to the match not being ſo good 
« 4 one as I might hereafter meet with, 
« he hoped, I had not ſo little profited 
«* by his inſtructions as to place happi- 
ce neſs in wealth; and that he had much 
c rather I ſhould marry a man of mid- 
« dling fortune, than be deſpiſed by the 
rich relations of my huſband.” 

My lord one day aſked me, If I 
really loved Mr. Medway? or if I 
<« conſented merely out of reſpect to my 
father?“ I told him, „I had ſo 
<« high a veneration for my father's judg- 
ment and wiſhes for my happineſs, 
<« that I was convinced he would never 
« have permitted me to receive the ad- 
<« dreſſes of Mr. Medway, unleſs affured 
te that my felicity would be the conſe- 
« quence. _ As to loving Mr. Medway, 
« hardly knew how to anſwer ſuch a 
. «« queſtion, I believed him to be a wor- 
thy man, and as ſuch I certainly 

M 2 « eſteemed 
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e eſteemed him. Perhaps I might not feel 


ce a romantic kind of paſſion for him; 
but, as my heart was wholly free from 
« every other attachment, I had not a 
doubt but that be would ſoon detatbe 
« yery dear to me.? 

Hie appeared diſſatisfied with what I 
had ſaid. * Did you indeed then os 
feel any attachment for any man?. 
No, my lord, never.” 

What !” cried he, catching and preſ- 
fing my hand, did you never receive 
« pleaſure from the praiſes of the men?“ 

„The juſt commendations of my 


L friends, my lord, not only give me 


« pleaſure, but incite me to deſerve chem 


« ſtill more.” 


„Fanny, you do not, or will not un- 
« derſtand me.? 
« What would your lordſhip have me 


z 80 underſtand ?” 


know not: but I wiſh you e 


 < than I fear Medway will make you.“ 


TI muſt own, that Lord G.'s behaviour 


to me, if it did not create a degree of 


partiality towards him; yet made me ra- 
ther 
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ther uneaſy, I could almoſt have wiſh- 
ed. my father not ſo intereſted in this 
union, though I knew not why he ſhould 
not be ſo. I had always conſidered Lord 
G. as the patron of my family; as ſuch, 
I reverenced his character; but the par- 
ticularity of his conduct to me was a 
myſtery I could not ſolve; neither could 
I give a name to thoſe ſenſations with 
which I was ſeized when he prefied my, 
hand ſo earneſtly. 

Mr. Medway prevailed on my father 
to take me up to London to purchaſe 
cloaths, and other requiſites, on the ap- 
proach of my nuptials. Lord G. offer- 
ed us an appartment in his houſe, which 
my father, however, politely declined. 
We went into very ſmall lodgings; but 
as it was but for a little time the incon- 
venience was trifling. A day was ſet for 
our wedding; and my father's joy was 
inexpreſſible on the occaſion. Mr. L. 
on hearing we were in town, inquired 
and found us out. My father was ex- 
tremely happy to ſee him, and begged he 
would, as much as poſſible, favour us 
with his company while in town. 

M 3 The 
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The day before that ſet a- part for the 


e of the wedding, Mr. Med- 


way, on quitting the room, accidental- 
ly dropped a letter. My father, who 
was alone, picked it up, and was going 
to call to him, when, perceiving the hand 
to be Lord G's, it created in him ſome 
curioſity to know what could induce that 
nobleman to correſpond with his deſtined 
ſon- in- jaw. 
I was in my own chamber, from ich | 
I was hurried by hearing ſomething fall,; 1 
ran into the next room, I found my belov- 
ed father on the ground, and as I thought 
dead, I ſkrieked, and brought ſome- 
body by my cries from below. By ap- 
plying proper remedies he ſoon reco- 
vered. When he had quite regained his 
ſenſes, he begged the people to leave 
him. I 'prefſed his cold hand between 
mine, and bathing it with tears, 1n- 
treated to know the cauſe of the alarm-_ 
ing ſituation I had beheld him in. 


O that villain!” ſhaking his head. 


Knowing he had juſt parted with Med- 


way, my FR inſtantly fell upon 
him: 
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tim : Can Mr. Medway be a villain ?” 
and relying upon the many profeſſions - 
Eord G. had lately made me, added, 
<« If he i Bord G. will call him to ac-- 
<« count.” | 

Lord G!” exclaimed my father - 
wildly: Lord G!—lIt is he;—He 
* who has ſtabbed your father to the 
“ heart. Curſes But Almighty Hea- 
„ ven pardon me! I—will be calm.“ 
Rut,“ cried he, wiping his eyes, read 
« this,” preſenting me an open letter, 
« Read this, and join with me, in 
«praiſing Heaven that the unexampled 
&«. yillainy - of thoſe infernal wretches 
as ſo timely diſcover 

Even; thus prepared, nothing could 
equal my aſtoniſhment when I read as 
follows : 

« Either the heart of Fanny is un- 
ce commonly cold, or your curſed ugly 
*© face has made ſome impreſſion on . 
« her, for all my efforts to gain admit- 
« tance into her breaſt have failed. But, 
de nevertheleſs, mine ſhe muſt and ſhall * 
be. Tour ſcheme, Medway, of car- - 
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« rying her the ſame day out of town 
* will never do. The old fellow will 
certainly attend his darling, and then 
it will be impoſſible for me to form 
da pretence of appearing, as I am 
* known not to be a friend to the 
match. Faith! you topped your part 
« finely; the devil could not have diſ- 


covered that we ever had been inti- 
« mately acquainted. | 

Remember when you retire for the 
* night, you muſt inſiſt on a dark room; 
„ nay, the delicacy of Fanny I think 
<« ſhould rather propoſe it. I ſhall be 
<« in readineſs to take your place. Yet 
„ ſhall fancy my joys incomplete till 
<. ſhe knows whoſe careſſes ſhe receives; 
but I muſt not riſk the diſcovery till 
„you have got her down to Weltly- 
« farm: then will I appear to her in 
propria perſona. I hope ſhe will be 


<« ſoon reconciled to her lot, when ſhe is 
* convinced, that you in reality cannot 
<« be her huſband, ſince you have been 


c“ ſome time married to another. Your 


8 money ſhall be paid you the morning 
« after 
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« after I am put in poſſeſſion of my 
little deſtined prey. Your releaſes 
are ready to be ſigned. You think 
me generous, but I would part with 
three times as much to gain my wiſhes. 
Adieu, and believe me your faithful 
„friend, ** 


| 66 8. 

The inſtant I peruſed this horrid 
letter, I fell on my knees and returned 
thanks to God for this bleſſed eſcape. I 
then begged to know what my father 
propoſed doing. I know not” ſaid he. 
And after a pauſe: © Let a chair be 
called will go and upbtaid this vile 
« deſtroyer of my peace.” 

Not ſo, my deareſt father; thank 
„Heaven he cannot be called the de- 
« Broyer of your peace. Your Fanny is 
left you innocent, and happy if ſhe 
could behold her father ſmile.” 
„O] Fanny?!” cried he, burſting into 

tears, I have received my death's 
„% wound: it is here, it is here,” ſtrik- 
ing his breaft. 

Fa ain would I have perſuaded him to 

M 5 ſtay 
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ſtay with me, but he would go. In 
about an hour he returned with a viſible 
alteration in his looks. Put me to 
bed, Fanny,” ſaid he, put me to 
„bed, from whence I ſhall never, I 
« hope, riſe again.” 

My father, my dear father, is this 
the reſignation you have ſo often told 
* me was neceſſary to the diſpenſations 
of Providence? O! let religion arm 
« you to bear this diſappointment.” 

« No, no;” ſaid he, ſhaking his 
head, © it is too much.—This is too 
much. Baſe villain! Couldeſt thou 
“e think I would fell my child? How 
have I been deceived by thy falſe pre- 
* tences ! | 

By the aſſiſtance of the miſtreſs of 
the houſe I got my poor father to bed. 

A ſtranger to the town and inhabitants, 

I knew not to whom to apply for any 
advice, which I judged abſolutely re- 
quiſite for the reſtoration of my father's 
health. I knew no one in the place bur 
thoſe two villains to whom all my diſ- 
treſs and affliction was owing; when 
Hea- 
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Heaven directed, I caſt my eyes on a 


ticket left by Mr. L. with his addreſs. 
Inſtantly the thought of applying to 
him ſtarted into my mind: as haſtily I 1 
put it in practice, I took a coach, and 


drove to his lodgings. 


Had I given myſelf time fn reflec-. - 
tion, perhaps the delicacy of my ſex 
might have preſented obſtacles, but it 


was the reſult of. the moment. I re- 


queſted to be ſhewed to him. The mo- 
ment I ſaw him, I would have given : 


the world I had wrote inſtead of com- 


ing myſelf. I could not ſpeak. A flood 
of tears, perhaps, preſerved me from 
fainting. He looked on me with an air 


of deep concern, blended with curi- 


olity.—Tenderly taking my hand, and 
leading me to a chair, he intreated me - 
to be compoſed. . I gained a voice, and 
its firſt uſe was to tell him who I was. 


„My name, Sir, is Neville. I am the 


« daughter of your old friend and tutor. 
« My father I need not tell you his 
e virtues —How have they been re- 
* paid !—My dear father lies dying 

M 6. «of .. 
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« of a broken heart. If —_—— can 


move.“ 

— Ol. let us fly this moment to 
« him. How ſhall I ever repay your 
e goodneſs in thus diſtinguiſhing me!“ 
Without ſtaying to conſole me, he put 
me into the coach, and attended me to 
the ſcene of woe I had juſt left. 

My unhappy father lay without ſenſe, 
his eyes fixed on the wainſcot, cold as 
ice—his pulſe hardly beating. 

Mr. L. ſent for a ſurgeon, who bled 
my father, and preſcribed for him; but, 
as he ſaid, the blow was ſtruck, and all 
human help was vain. He kindly ac- 
knowledged Mr. L's care and attention 
of him, and told us in part, the reſult of 
his viſit to the abandoned Lord G. 
When the vile wretch was convinced he 
was fully detected, he made no ſcruple 
to avow his wicked intentions, made 
my father the moſt ſplendid offers if he 
would reſign me to him, and ſwore 
he could not live without me. On my 
tather's treating his infamous propoſal 
with the contempt it deſerved, he baſely 

told 
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told him, © that he believed there were 
ce ſome accounts to ſettle between them; 
« and that he ſhould certainly give his 
« attorney orders about them.” 

My father ſaid, © he knew thoſe gifts 
«to be voluntary, though he found, 
« they were now deſtined for the vileſt 
« of purpoſes.” 

“ See,” ſaid the wretch, ** how that 
“ plea will influence council by and by. 
« You had better comply with my terms, 
or I ſhall certainly provide you with 
“ ready-furniſhed lodgings ſoon.” 

Soon,“ replied my father, © it 
« muſt be. If it is not, another may 
<« have provided lodgings for me, in a 
« houſe which you can never enter.“ 


Mr. L. uſed every art in his power 
to conſole my heart-broken-parent. Every 
argument to reconcile him to the idea of 
life; but in vain were all his endea- 
vours. All my grief, all my filent elo- 
Guence, in vain, 

Juſt before my unhappy father 
breathed his laſt, he ſaid, earneſtly look- 


ing 
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ing at Mr. L.; © I have been ſo cruelly, 
&« deceived, that I ſcarce know how to 
e truſt any man: but let me intreat of 
ce you not to deceive me. You have be- 
86 = with ſo much kindneſs to me in 
« my affliction, that I muſt hope the 
heart is good which can have ſug- 
ce geſted ſuch generous actions. Your. 
« tenderneſs and care for me is in vain; 
« but there is one, who will ſoon ſtand. 
cc jn need of the utmoſt, to enable her. 
to ſupport the heavieſt affliction ſhe 
„has yet known. O!] that I could find. 
« a friend for her! young and unex- 
&* perienced, how will ſhe be able to 
ce reſiſt the ſnares of the alluring world? 
« O! that my heart had been ſtout 
« enough to have ſuſtained life, *till I 
&« had ſeen her provided for!“ The tears 
which accompanied my dear father's 
words, plainly evinced the deep diſtreſs 
which overwhelmed his ſoul. I was in 
ſuch agonies that I could ſcarcely attend 
to any thing, but I found Mr. L. hardly 
leſs affected than myſelf. He threw him- 
ſelf on his knees by the bed-ſide, and 
| ; preſ- 
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preſſing my dying father's hand; My 
e tutor! my monitor! confide in your 
« faithful L. Never, no never ſhall his 
« heart know deceit, With my life 
« will I defend your dear Fanny from 
&« every ill; and believe me when I 
« ſwear I ſhall think it the moſt agree- 
e able part of my exiſtence, as well as 
<« the moſt uſeful, when I can give any 
“ proofs how dear your memory will 
ever be to me.“ 

« If,” cried my father, lifting up his 
eyes to heaven, if, O my God! I am 
c deceived in the profeſſions of this 
young man, impute not the error to 
me, but to the ſeeming ſincerity of 
“his profeſſions | Come hither, my child. 
« —Receive this gentleman for your 
„ guardian.— Take his advice in every 
« thing that has virtue for its baſe or 
object; but, if ever he ſhould counſel 
« you to ill if he ſhould ſeek to lead 
„ you in the flowery labyrinth of vice, 
„ ſhun him—fly him; and may the 
« curſes of a dying father follow him!“ 
| © May Heaven renounce me!” cried 
| Mr, 
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Mr. L. © if ever I give Miſs Neville 
< caule to repent the confidence you wiſh 
& her to place in mel“ 

May Heaven,” repeated my father, 
« do to you as you acquit yourſelf to 
« my dying bequeſt !—God for ever 
e bleſs you while you both continue de- 
“ ſerving of his bleſſings !“ 

We received his dying benediction on 
our knees; and ſoon after performed the 
melancholy office of cloſing the eyes of 
my beloved venerable parent. 

The day after my heavy loſs, which 
1 ceaſed not to deplore, Lord G. came 
into the room. I ſtarted with horror at 
the ſight of him. I am come,” ſaid he, 
eto enquire after your health, having 
« heard nothing from your father for 
* ſome days. I need not tell you, I 
<« ſuppoſe, that he diſcovered my attach- 
% ment to you, nor can you, I think, 
te have been ignorant of it, ſince it has 
<« been very apparent for ſome time paſt. I 
e meditated perhaps an unjuſtifiable ſtep 
to put you in my power; that you 
* < ſhould ever have found exerted in your 
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« favour. My fortune, my deareſt Fan- 
<« ny, ſhall be at your diſpoſal ; and as 
„ to what the world will ſay or think, 
it ought to be a trifle with you, when 
<« ſet in competition with making the 
man happy who adores you: nay, it 
vill be mentioned as rather a meri- 
e torious act in you, as being grateful 
e enough to repay the obligations I have 
„ beftowed on your family. Lou heſi- 
<« tate, my love; be not afraid to ſpeak 
« your ſentiments to your lover, your 
friend, and protector.“ 

If I heſitated, my lord,” anſwered I 
with firmneſs, —*< it proceeded not from 
my being afraid to ſpeak my ſenti- 
« ments, but from aſtoniſhment that 
e ſealed my lips; for, though unfortu- 
% nately I have learned your lordſhip is 
e capable of the blackeſt crimes and de- 
% ceit, I yet am ſurprized at your fla- 
« orant breach of every virtue, both 
human and divine, in daring to ſhock 
the ears of innocence with your infa- 
% mous propoſal. But, my lord, I con- 
& deſcend not to argue with you: need- 

« leſs 
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e needleſs would be my taſk! Yet one 
« I can offer” —continued I, melting 
into tears an unanſwerable one. Look 
« here, my lord! - opening the door 
of my father's chamber, and ſhewing 
the beloved corpſe, — look on the 
victim of your cruelty. See that pale 
4 corſe of my dear departed father, op- 
* poſed to the gaudy ſcenes you have 
<« often deſcribed, and now want me to 
« partake of. How does all your gay 
“ ſophiſtry ſink againſt ſuch an oppo- 
„nent! Well may you be ſhocked at 
the only anſwer I will ever make to your 
baſe advances.” 
Fanny, my dear Fanny ! permit me 
« to lead you from this dreadful ſcene. 
Truſt to my honour. By Heaven 1 
« will never do you any injury! Do 
* but place yourſelf under my protec- 
tion, and allow me to wait on you to 
«..my houſe, or other lodgings.” 
My indignation was too great to per- 
mit me to reply to him: I only looked 
ſteadily at him, which look was expreſ- 


five. of the ſentiments I entertained for 
; | him. 4 
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him. Then caſting my eyes on the body, 


my riſing ſighs and tears gave ſome re- 
lief to my overcharged heart. I knelt 
down, and fervently addreſſed myſelf to 
the departed ſaint, to watch over my 
tender years, and to ſtrengthen my 
virtue againſt the inſidious. betrayer,. 
< who had cauſed his death.” 

Lord G. was moved with the agony of, 
my petition. He intreated me to be: 
compoſed, and begged of me to receive. 
ſome aſſiſtance from him. I peremptori- 
ly refuſed. any thing from him, but his. 
abſence, which I told him would confer. 
a ſenſible pleaſure on me, as ſorrows 
like mine were beſt left to themſelves. 
« Would I allow him to call another 
time?“ © Not with my conſent,” I 
anſwered. © But if he would perſiſt in 
<« inſulting me with his preſence, which 
© muſt needs be obnoxious to me, as 1 
could but conſider him as the murderer ' 
« of my father, I foreſaw not how I 
« was to prevent him any more than I 
© had done.“ 

« It would be his happineſs to be ſer- 
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&« yiceable to me,” he ſaid, 1 took his 
leave. 

In the afternoon Mr. L. came to 
mingle his griefs with mine. 

On my informing him of the viſit of 
Lord G. he thought it moſt adviſable to 
remove me to a place of greater ſafety. 
He took upon himſelf the whole charge 
of the funeral, &c. and after putting 
my father's affairs in ſome order, ac- 
quainted me, there was about five hun- 
dred pounds left for me; I am apprehen- 
five I was indebted to his generoſity for 
part of that ſum. 

Mr, L. placed me in lodgings and 
board at a farm-houſe in the country, 
about three miles from his uncle's houſe. 
He frequently viſited me; and our in- 
tercourſe created in us a mutual attach- 
ment, and we almoſt imperceptibly found 
ourſelves acquainted with each other's 
ſentiments. But with this pleaſing know- 
ledge we were determined to reſt, as it 
was wholly unreaſonable to hope Mr. L's 
uncle, whoſe paſſion was riches, would 
ever conſent to our union. 


A 
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A few. words, madam, will end this 
tedious hiſtory. My retreat was diſcover- 
ed, and the uncle of Mr. L. came to me, 
and loaded me with the moſt opprobrious 
language. He would not believe me in- 
nocent of the blackeſt of crimes, unleſs 
I would ſwear to quit this place, and 
never acquaint Mr. L. of my reſidence 
if I continued any correſpondence with 
him, he would leave him to beggary. I 
made no ſcruple, hard as were the terms, 
to ſcreen Mr. L. from the anger of hig 
uncle, I fled to the retreat in which 
you, madam, found me. 

My banker, as I mentioned before, 
was the only perſon intruſted with my 
ſecret ; and has been faithful to his truſt, 
though applications were made to him by; 
a moſt noble-minded man, the dear friend 
of Mr. L. 

Yeſterday he apprized me of a will. 
made in my favour, by a relation of my. 
father's, who reſided in France. The 
ſum, ten thouſand pounds, has been re- 
mitted to him. 

My joy on this occaſion eannot be ex- 

3 preſſed. 
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preſſed. I propoſe ſetting out this day 
for London to receive further particulars, 
and to adviſe with my friend how to act. 

Hope, which has ever cheared my 
drooping heart, does not now forſake 
me; yet, if my pleaſing dreams of ſtill 
finding Mr. L. conſtant ſhould prove 
deluſive.—Bur I will not give way to ſo 
ſad a thought. 

Adieu! Madam. Thoſe pleaſing hours 
J have ſpent in your company, will ever 
be gratefully remembered by 


Your ever obliged, 
Frances NEVILLE. 


DO you not rejoice with me, my 
dear Emily, that the amiable Miſs Ne- 
ville will fo ſoon ſee an end to her mis- 
fortunes? How very few females, at 
her tender age, would have acted in her 
exemplary manner! May the worthy 
Mr. L. ſoon reward Her ſulferings | 
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Lord Hilton 09 FRET down ſometime 
at Sir William Freeman's, —He brought 


him to viſit us laſt week. 


He 
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He ſaid he ſhould ſoon go down to 
Farm-Leigh, and aſked Miſs Denby, 
if ſhe had any commands to her friend. 
She thanked his lordſhip, and would 
trouble him with a letter. Upon the 
whole, her conduct was not in the leaſt 
prehenſible. | 

Yet ſtill T do not think Mr. Mon- 
tague's mind is entirely at eaſe: but per- 
haps eaſe is incompatible at all times 
with a fervent paſſion. Indeed we too 
frequently find the fatal prediction of 
Milton verified. Too feldom do we 
meet thoſe kindred ſouls united -in mar- 
riage. Love is equally productive of 
happineſs and miſery, and both muſt be 
in extremes. Yet, Emily! does not the 
miſery -preponderate ? I fear it does: 
and am apprehenſive that Taſſo was but 
too fatally convinced of the truth of his 
aſſertion, when he ſays, 

'«« Sighs are his incenſe, his libation tears.“ 
At leaſt I have found theſe the only 
- offerings. Cruel Deity | 

Did I tell you Mr. Montague left us 

for three days? He went upon ſome 
2 ur- 
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urgent buſineſs to London: Relative 
to his approaching marriage I imagine, 
Ah ! how painful appeared his abſence ! 
Think, however, I muſt accuſtom my- 
ſelf ſoon to a final one. The time draws 
near, when I ſhall no longer behold him. 
No longer liſten to the ſoft melody of his 
accents ;* or, delighted hear © truths 
“come mended. from his tongue. No 
more paſs thoſe pleaſing ſocial days, 
when his inſtructive converſation, *©* the 
<« ſtealing hours ſecure, and mark'd them 
« down for wiſdom.” No, my Emily! 
I muſt reſign every enjoyment I have at 
preſent a reliſh for, Refign! Alas! I 
had never any right to indulge them. 
Adieu, my deareſt Emily ! May you 
never. entertain a paſſion which * 


heart condemns ! 
Lovisa Semi. 


